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BMTS continues in its 77th year of training young women for the 
Baptist Mission fields of the world under the leadership of 
DR. GUSTAF A. SWORD. 











“We are not engaged in any petty or cheap enterprise, but 
in the most vital part of life; helping the Lord put eternity 
into the hearts of mankind.” (... Dr. Theodore F. Adams, 
at 76th Founders’ Day Banquet ) 





BMTS Offers Opportunity 


TO study with students from around the world. 


TO serve while learning through field work assignments in church 
school classes or Christian Center clubs. 


TO worship daily, alone in the Prayer Room, or together in the Chapel 
of the Crosses. 


TO work cooperatively, sharing in student government and in daily 
household tasks. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Gustaf A. Sword Miss Gudrun Engler 
Acting President Director of Student Recruitment 
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Whe's Whe Nn THIS Issue 





PHYLLIS L. BENNER is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Belgian 
Congo. 

JOHN M. C. BISSETT is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Thailand. 

MARIAN O. BOEHR is an Amer- 
ican Baptist medical missionary doc- 
tor in South India. 

RUTH D. CADWALLADER 
(Mrs. W. W. Cadwallader, Jr.) is the 
wife of our American Baptist mission- 
ary in Thailand. 

ESTHER DAVIS is a Christian 
friendliness missionary in Chicago. 

IRIS R. HILL (Mrs. J. Wilbw 
Hill) is vice-president of business anc 
professional women in the Ohio Mis. 
sion Society of American Baptis 
Women. 

HAROLD C. LOUGHEAD is di 
rector of town and country work i 
Ohio, American Baptist Home Mis 
sion Societies. 

GOLDA MORFORD is nationa 
vice-president of business and profes- 
sional women of the National Council 
of American Baptist Women. 

JAMES A. PIKE is dean of the 
Protestant Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. 

G. GERALD GANO is an Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary in Japan. 

ELSA KRUUSE is an editorial as- 
sistant, public relations department, 
National Council of Churches. 

HAZEL F. SHANK is the adminis- 
trative secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Foregn Mission Societies for 
Burma and Thailand. 

SELWYN SMITH is the ministe: 
of the Park Baptist Church, San 
Diego, Calif. 

ROBERT G. TORBET is director 
of the department of educational serv- 
ices, The Board of Education and Pub- 
lication, American Baptist Convention. 

ESTHER P. WENGEL is assistant 
secretary of the department of visual 
aids. 

CLARENCE G. VICHERT is an 
American Baptist missionary in South 
India, now home on furlough. 


The Cover 


In a cloister at Wat Benchamaborpitr, 
the Marble Temple, in Bangkok, Thailand, 
is this collection of images of Buddha of! 
various origins. Besides all the types known 
in Thailand, there are Indian, Burmese. 
and Japanese specimens, either originals o: 
copies. Here is pictorial, dramatic evidence 
of the difficulties encountered in starting « 
Christian mission in Thailand, a countr 
that is 95 per cent Buddhist. See the ex- 
cellent article by Hazel F. Shank, on pages 
17-19 of this issue. 


Preture Credits 


Cover, John C. Slemp; pp. 17-19, Haze! 
F. Shank; pp. 20-21, New York City Hous- 
ing Authority; p. 28, Broadcasting and 
Film Commission; p. 32, Friendship Press. 
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October Quiz 


1. In the multiracial society we 
Christians still proclaim the noblest 
principles. Yet what do we do? 

2. What is the traditional policy of 
the Foreign Mission Societies in Thai- 
land? 

3. How can those who denounce 
the Supreme Court honorably and 
courageously demonstrate the sincerity 
of their criticism? 

4. One hundred and forty-seven 
Protestant papers report a combined 
circulation of 13,418,981. Of which 
organization are they members? 

5. Kakshmamma went home from 
the hospital having survived a nearly 
simultaneous attack of tetanus and 
typhoid fever. What was the instru- 
ment that was used on her? 


6. Who serves as pastor of the min- 
isters in his area? 

7. To remain in the household of 
God, the church must preach the 
“shock of the gospel.”” Who made that 
statement and in which book? 


8. Approximately (1) 60; (2) 150; 
(3) 260 guild girls from across the 
state of Michigan attended the house 
party. Which is correct? 

9. Name the two new missionary 
families expected this fall on our mis- 


sion field in Thailand. 


10. San Diego County offers one of 
the richest mission fields in the United 
States today. True or false? 


11. Who is the associate professor 
of English at the University of Red- 
lands? 


12. What is it to be utterly un- 
worthy of to ignore or sidestep or 
nullify the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments in our Constitution by 
inaction? 


13. In a county population of over 
800,000, land has been purchased for 
(1) five; (2) fifteen; (3) twenty-five 
new American’ Baptist churches. 
Which is correct? 

14. There are now one hundred 
countries in which Baptists have or- 
ganized work. True or false? 


15. Alexei Karpov, pastor of the 
Moscow Baptist Church, reports that 
Russian Baptists are celebrating their 

1) 50th; (2) 100th: (3) 90th an- 
niversary. Which is correct? 


16. Tests given to persons involved 
in major highway accidents have re- 
vealed that more than (1) 60 per cent; 

2) 75 per cent; (3) 50 per cent 
either had been drinking or were 
drunk. Which is correct? 


Answers to Quiz on Page 46 
October, 1957 
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Send for subscription envelopes and posters 


INCREASED RATES 


Subscription rates will be increased on January 1, 
1958. Renewals at the old rates will be honored 
through December, 1957. Save money by renewing 
now — 3 years for $3.50. 
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Newsbriefs 
Honolulu Church 
Organizes New Work 





The First Baptist Church, Hono- 
lulu, organized two new American 
Baptist churches in Hawaii this year. 
The latest one is the Pearl Harbor 
Baptist Church, which held its first 
meeting last August in the auditorium 
of the Chester Nimitz School. Earlier 
in the year, the Honolulu church or- 
ganized the First Baptist Church— 
Windward, Oahu, across the island 
from Honolulu. Robert C. Bradford, 
pastor of the mother church, will give 
leadership to the Pearl Harbor church 
until a full-time pastor is called. Mr. 
Bradford served as part-time minister 
of the Windward church until Ru- 
dolph A. Ullrich assumed his duties 
as pastor. 


Convocation Commemorates 
Baptist Negro Education 

Baptist participation in Negro edu- 
cation will be commemorated with an 
academic convocation at Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, Va., 
November 12—13. Outstanding Negro 
leaders will lecture. The convocation 
is planned as a part of the celebration 
of the 125th anniversary of the found- 
ing of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. At the close of the 
Civil War, The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society accepted re- 
sponsibility as the agency through 
which concerned people could minister 
to the gigantic needs of the recently 
freed men. Millions of dollars were 
quickly raised and invested by the so- 
ciety for educational purposes. At one 
time at least twenty secondary schools 
and ten colleges were supported. To- 
day these schools are self-supporting, 
but so strong is the warmth of feeling 
engendered by the long-standing ties 
between the society and these institu- 
tions that title to some schools is still 
retained by the society, and nine col- 
leges are still related to the American 
Baptist Convention. 


Warren Mild 
Assists Wells 


Warren Mild, of Redlands, Calif., 
associate professor of English at the 
University of Redlands, has been 
granted a sabbatical leave to serve as 
a special staff member of The Board of 
Education and Publication from July 
1957 to February 1958. Dr. Mild will 
assist Ronald V. Wells, executive direc- 
tor of the division of Christian higher 
education, and Elmer Million, director 
of the department of schools and col- 
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leges, in holding consultations with 
members of the boards of trustees and 
the administrative officers of Baptist- 
related schools and colleges concerning 
the relationships between these insti- 
tutions and the denomination. Dr. 
Mild spent last summer studying the 
historical relationships of Baptist col- 
leges to The Board of Education and 
Publication. Granted the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1950 from the 
University of Minnesota, Dr. Mild has 
served since then as a member of the 
Redlands faculty. 


Assembly Anniversary 
To Be Observed 


Plans are under way for special pro- 
grams in observance of the fifteenth- 
anniversary season of the American 
Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., 
during the summer of 1958, according 
to a report made at the annual meet- 
ing of the board, by Richard Hoiland, 
Philadelphia, Pa., executive secretary. 
The observance will include a publi- 
cation describing the assembly’s devel- 
opment of its outstanding conference 
programs. It will include also the pro- 
duction of a sound filmstrip. Dr. Hoi- 
land’s report traced the growth of the 
assembly from 1944, when 3,273 per- 
sons attended ten conferences, to 1956, 
when 24,154 persons attended 152 
conferences. Members of the board 
adopted a goal of $40,000 as their 
share in the current effort to raise 
$200,000 from friends of the assembly. 
Re-elected to office were Omer E. 
Robbins, Redlands, Calif., president; 
Perc C. Sorenson, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
vice-president; Mrs. Milo E. Wenger, 


New York, N.Y., secretary; and Rob- 
ert L. Johnson, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


treasurer. Harlem B. Ives, Detroit. 
Mich., is chairman of the assembly’s 
development committee. 


Hugh D. Pickett 
Succumbs 


Hugh D. Pickett, fifty-six, of Park 
ersburg, W.Va., died on August 23 a 
a result of a heart ailment. He hac 
been executive secretary and directo: 
of promotion of the West Virgini: 
Baptist Convention since May, 1940 
Prior to that, he was pastor of the Firs 
Baptist Church, Fairmont, W.Va 
from 1929 to 1940; and dean of me: 
and instructor in religious educatioi 
at Broaddus College, Philippi, W.Va 
from 1927 to 1929. He was ordaine:! 
in 1925, while serving as young pec- 
ple’s field worker for the West Viv- 
ginia Baptist Convention. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Edna; a daughte:, 
Mrs. Robert Anderson, Baltimor:, 
Md.; and a son, Hugh Dale, Jr., direc- 
tor of Baptist student work at Baii 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Inc 


Former Mohammedan 
Heads Egyptian Baptists 

Seddik Wasily Girgis, pastor of th 
Cairo Baptist Church, Egypt, tells o 
an unusual conversion experience. | 
was during a visit to the Garden o 
Gethsemane as a Mohammedan tou 
ist that he became interested in Chris- 
tianity. He walked to Jerusalem, 
where he was strongly influenced by) 
some Baptists and was converted. He 














College young people from ten different states served as counselors at Old 
Oak Farm, Somers, N. Y., this year. Old Oak Farm, operated by The Bap- 
tist Fresh Air Home Society, New York, N. Y., Edmund B. White, presiden', 
is one of several denominational Christian service projects of high caliber. 
Director and Mrs. J. L. Ainsworth, daughter Donna, at center of front rov 
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later studied a few years in American 
seminaries and returned to Egypt in 
1931. He now is the recognized leader 
of the 150 Baptists in five churches 
and three mission stations scattered 
throughout Egypt. 


Baptist Work Organized 
In New Guinea 


There are now one hundred coun- 
tries in which Baptists have organized 
work, according to Arnold T. Orhn, 
general secretary of the Baptist World 
Alliance, Washington, D.C. The one 
hundredth nation in the records of 
the alliance is New Guinea, where 
baptized believers number 865 in the 
Baiyer Valley and Lumis areas. The 
converts are the result of mission ac- 
tivity started by Australian Baptists 
in 1949, shortly after the Southwest 
Pacific island’s central highlands were 
opened to the white man for the first 
time. Alan C. Prior, editor of the Aus- 
tralian Baptist, refers to the area as 
“the land that time forgot.” Its people 
were still living in a Stone Age culture, 
until Christian missionaries introduced 
modern techniques along with the gos- 
pel message. The churches have 
formed the Baptist Union of New 
Guinea, and were reminded at their 
organization meeting that though they 
themselves were the object of mission- 
ary work a year ago, they now hold 
responsibilities for extension of evan- 
gelistic efforts to others. Dr. Ohrn 
said that organized Baptist work flour- 
ishes on all six continents and many 
islands of the sea, and that Baptist 
membership the world over now totals 
21,044,758. More than eighteen mil- 
lion of these Baptists are in North 
America. 


Baptist Youth Conference 
To Meet in Toronto 


The Fifth Baptist Youth World 
Conference will be held in Toronto, 
Canada, June 27—July 2, 1958, under 
the auspices of the youth department of 
the Baptist World Alliance. The con- 
ference, fifth in a series which started 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 1931, 
will be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. An attendance of 
six thousand young people from every 
continent on the globe is expected. For 
further information write Robert S. 
Denny, Baptist World Alliance, 1628 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 


Sword Appointed 
Acting President 


Werner G. Keucher, president of 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, Ill., is a patient in 
Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago. 
During his absence, Gustaf A. Sword 
will serve as acting president of the 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 





NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER, 1957 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, we are grateful for the faith in which our fathers found their 
strength, and for the hope which has guided our Nation from the earliest 
days; and 

WHEREAS, it is a good thing for a people unitedly to remember thei) 
heritage of spirit, and to refresh themselves daily in the Divine Truth which 
is their most precious inheritance; and 

WHEREAS, in our steady drive for enduring peace among men we must 
always seek the aid of the Father of mankind; and 

WuereAs, the Congress, by a joint resolution approved April 17, 1952, 
has provided that the President “shall set aside and proclaim a suitable day 
each year, other than a Sunday, as a National Day of Prayer, on which the 
people of the United States may turn to God in prayer.” 

Now, THEREFORE, 1, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby set aside Wednesday, the second day 
of October, 1957, as a National Day of Prayer; and I call upon our citizens, 
each according to his own faith, to unite in prayer and meditation on that day. 

In constant dependence upon our Creator for the spiritual gifts required 
in the conduct of our affairs as individuals and as a Nation, let us now ask 
for wisdom and strength to fulfill the high purposes for which we are called, 
seeking the welfare of all peoples through a just and lasting peace across the 
face of the earth, bringing happiness to the home of the humblest family and 
to the courts of the Almighty. Let us pray with eager expectation that we may 
be inspired to sacrifice, at home and abroad, to achieve a life worthy of the 
children of God, for all men, everywhere. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal 
of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington on this eighth day of August in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
eighty-second. 


(SEAL) 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
By the President: 
Joun Foster DULLEs 
Secretary of State 





school. Dr. Sword is well known to 
Baptists the world over. For many 
years he served as secretary of the 
Baptist Mission in Burma, and in re- 
cent years he has been missionary rep- 
resentative for the Illinois Baptist Con- 
vention. 


at the closing session on October 18 
will be Kenneth L. Maxwell, newly 
elected executive secretary of the de- 
partment of international affairs of the 
National Council of Churches. For fur- 
ther information write to John W. 
Thomas, Executive Secretary, Council 
on Christian Social Progress, 152 
James J. Wadsworth, Speaker, Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
U.N. and Foreign Seminar 

Youth Institute 

Held in India 


After twenty-one years of such con- 
ferences, the Young People’s Institute 
held recently in Jaleswar, Orissa, In- 
dia, showed some significant changes. 


Mrs. George B. Martin, American 
Japtist representative at the United 
Nations, announced that the opening 
speaker for the annual United Nations 
and Foreign Seminar for American 
Baptists, October 16—18, in New York 


city, will be the Honorable James J. 
Wadsworth, deputy United States rep- 
resentative to the United Nations. The 
meeting will open at 7:30 p.m. in the 
board room of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies. The speaker 


Of the seventy young people attending 
the conference, for example, over half 
were young women. According to Lil- 
lian M. Brueckmann, American Bap- 
tist missionary among the Oriyas, this 
is the first time that young women 
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“EXCEPT THE LORD BUILD THE HOUSE .. .” 


PSALMS 127:1 


Eastern’s continued 
growth and development 
are evidence of God’s 
blessing. This construc- 
tion will increase facilities 
of the Austin K. deBlois 
library. 


“The Whole Gospel for the W bole W orld” 


THEOLOGICAL 


EASTERN BAPTIST seminary 


CITY LINE AND LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 











THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Pioneers in theological education PHILADELPHIA 7 
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The Westminster 4 


Two more 
important volumes 
in the distinguished 
new series designed to 
make clear for the layman 
the modern meaning of 
the Christian message 


The Daily 
Study Bible 


Edited by William Barclay 
THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


THE LETTERS TO 
THE CORINTHIANS 


These two volumes—and all of 
the other books in this series 
(which, when complete, will 
cover the entire New Testament) 
present a fresh translation of the 
Bible text and a clear explana- 
tion of every passage. Divided 
into short units to be read and 
digested within a few minutes, 
each book is an ideal guide for 
individual or group use — com- 
bining Bible study and devotions. 


Each volume, $2.50 


Already published: 


The Acts of the Apostles 
The Gospel of Mark 


Press announces 


Two 
significant additions 
to the popular $1 books that 
explain the fundamentals of 
Christian faith and practice 


The Layman’s 
Theological 
Library 


Robert McAfee Brown, Editor 


MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS 
By Howard Clark Kee 

The author shows the reader 

how to make his own decisions 

as to what is right and what is 

wrong by relating Christian 

faith to everyday problems. 


A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS 
By Charles W. Forman 
Why Christianity, as the only 
faith that includes all people 
everywhere, offers the best pos- 

sible basis for world peace. 


Each volume, only $1.00 
Ready Oct. 14 


Previously published: 
Modern Rivals to Christian Faith 
The Significance of the Church 

Prayer and Personal Religion 

Life, Death, and Destiny 
The Christian Man 
Believing in God 





have outnumbered young men there. 
Even more significant, the institute 
was both planned and carried out by 
Indian workers. The conference, said 
Miss Brueckmann, was, in her belief, 
the best yet to be held. At the closing 
meeting of consecration and testimony, 
which lasted until midnight, many evi- 
dences were given of a working of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of the young 
people. These evidences lead to the 
hope of a lasting influence through the 
lives of the young people, both on the 
churches and on the communities 
where they live. 


Thornberry Accepts 
Rochester Position 


Hale Thornberry will become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Baptist Union 
of Rochester and Monroe County 





sted, - 


Hale Thornberry 


Rochester, N.Y., on December 1, suc- 
ceeding Albert R. DeMott, who is re- 
tiring. Mr. Thornberry served as min- 
ister of the Northwestern Baptisi 
Church, Detroit, Mich., from 1948. 
Prior to that he served Baptist 
churches in Watertown and Schenec 


tady, N.Y. 


Baptist World Alliance 
Plans Mission Tours 





The executive committee of the 
Baptist World Alliance, at its recent 
meeting held in Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
ada, approved plans for a medical mis- 
sion, to be held in the spring of 1958, 
in which three of America’s best 
known physicians will make a round- 
the-world tour, visiting medical mis- 
sion stations. The team—composed o 
an anesthesiologist, a surgeon, and 
medical school dean—will offer its 
services to unusual medical cases 11 
the hospitals visited, and will dire« 
short courses in modern medical dé 
velopments for the benefit of all physi 
cians in the area. Also considered b: 
the committee was a request from W 
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L. Jarvis, of Sydney, Australia, that a 
score of more outstanding ministers 
come to Australia to lead a continent- 
wide evangelistic campaign in 1958 
or 1959. The idea was approved and 
a special committee authorized to 
work out the details. If this pilot medi- 
cal venture is successful, it will be fol- 
lowed by others. 


John A. Craig 
Moves to Boston 

John A. Craig, director of the Mil- 
waukee Christian Center since 1946, 
became the executive secretary of the 
Boston Baptist Bethel City Mission 
Society on October 1. He succeeds 
Ralph C. Ostergren, who retired last 
March. Prior to this home-mission ap- 
pointment at the Milwaukee center, 





John A. Craig 


Mr. Craig was a chaplain in the 
United States Marine Corps for thir- 
ty-two months. Formerly he served 
Baptist churches in Kansas City, Mo., 
and in Kansas City, Kans. 


Church Membership 
At Peak Levels 


Church membership, at peak levels 
in this country since the Second World 
War, appears to be rising still higher, 
according to new statistics released by 
the National Council of Churches in 
the 1958 Year Book of American 
Churches. During 1956, church mem- 
bership increased by 3 per cent, a gain 
nearly twice that of the estimated 1.7 
per cent population rise for the year. 
For all faiths, the total was 103,224.- 
954, or slightly more than 3,000,000 
above the figure for the previous year. 
his means that sixty-two out of every 
one hundred Americans of all ages are 
members of a church or synagogue. A 
century ago the figure was twenty out 
of every hundred. In the last thirty 
years church membership has doubled, 
while the population has risen 40 per 
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Franklin College of Indiana Board of Directors 


At its regular meeting, July 27, 1957, the Franklin College 
Board of Directors adopted the following in reaffirmation of its 
historic Baptist relationship: 


Inasmuch as Franklin College of Indiana was founded by Baptists 
and has, since its founding, had the loyalty and support of Baptists, 
therefore, in acknowledgement of the mutual responsibility which the 
college and the denomination share for the further development of the 
Christian College, the Board of Directors hereby adopts the following: 


1. Be it resolved that the Board of Directors of Franklin College 
reaffirms its historic position and desires to continue as a Christian 
college related to the American Baptist Convention. 

2. The Board of Directors of the College further agrees to cooperate 
with the Board of Education of the American Baptist Convention 
in: 

a.) Maintaining a thoroughly accredited curriculum 

b.) Developing a philosophy of Christian Higher Education 

c.) Providing a comprehensive program of religious life and training 
on campus as well as in the local church and community 

d.) Desiring to strengthen its mutually cooperative relationship with 
the American Baptist Convention through its Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication, State Convention and City Societies. 

3.In order to implement the above, the Board of Directors and 
administration is willing to engage in a series of consultations over 
a period of time in the exploration and development of these 
relationships. 

(signed) BropEHURST KELSEY 
President of the Board 


(signed) HaAroitp W. RicHArRDSON 
President 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 








cent. The report also indicated that 
Sunday school enrollment is up 2.5 
per cent for a total of 40,000,000; that 
local congregations have increased by 
3,198, to a total of 308,647; that pas- 
tors with charges are at a new high of 
235,100, or a gain of 13,000 over the 
previous year; that per capita contri- 
butions are $54, an increase of 8 per 
cent; and that new church construc- 
tion is at a peak of $775,000,000, 
which is $40,000,000 more than the 
previous year. A breakdown of mem- 
bership figures by major faiths shows 
there are 60,148,980 Protestants in the 
United States, an increase of 1,700,000 
over 1955; 34,563,851 Roman Catho- 
lics, up 1,167,204; 5,500,000 Jews, the 
same as reported the previous year; 
and 2,598,055 Eastern Orthodox com- 
municants, up 212,000. The largest 
Protestant church body is the Method- 
ist Church, with 9,400,000 members 
and 40,000 churches. A close second is 
the Southern Baptist Convention with 
8,700,000 members and _ 31,000 
churches. Of major Protestant group- 
ings, the Baptists lead with nearly 20,- 
000,000 members in twenty-seven dif- 
ferent church bodies. Next are the 
Methodists, with close to 12,000,000 
in twenty-one bodies; Lutherans with 
7,000,000, and Presbyterians with 
slightly under 4,000,000. 


Baptist Laymen 
Hold Successful Retreats 

Alex W. Fry, of New York, N. Y., 
executive secretary of American Bap- 
tist Men, reports that many men are 
reached each year through the pro- 
grams held at state retreats. During 
the summer and fall months of this 
year, retreats were held in thirty-two 
state convention and two standard 
city society areas. Attendance aver- 
aged around 250, with over one thou- 
sand in Southern California. As a re- 
sult of these programs there are num- 
bers of first-time decisions; numerous 
instances of lives that are reconse- 
crated; and many men catch the vision 
and see the challenge of what a Men’s 
Fellowship can do for their church. 


Frank E. Johnston 
Accepts National Position 

The budget research committee of 
the American Baptist Convention, 
with the approval of the General 
Council, announced that Frank E. 
Johnston, Jr., minister of administra- 
tion at Central Baptist Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., will become associate 
budget adviser November 1, Mr. John- 
ston will succeed H. R. Bowler, present 
budget adviser, when he retires in the 
summer of 1958, after thirty-five years 
of service to the convention. Mr. John- 
ston is a graduate of Bucknell Univer- 
sity and Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School. He served churches in Wash- 
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ington, D. C., and Middletown, Ohio, 
and for eight years was the director 
of the department of church school 
administration for The Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication. 


National Baptists 
Re-elect Jackson President 

Joseph H. Jackson, of Chicago, IIl., 
was re-elected to his fifth term as pres- 
ident of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, U.S.A., Inc., at that body’s re- 
cent convention held in Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. Jackson was re-elected despite a 
strong movement to unseat him. Prior 
to the election it was reported that a 
majority of the nearly ten thousand 
delegates were lined up in a movement 
to end Dr. Jackson’s tenure. The presi- 
dent announced to the convention that 
an amendment adopted in 1952, limit- 
ing presidents to four one-year terms, 
was unconstitutional. Under the 
amendment he would have _ been 
barred from re-election since he had 
served four terms. His announcement 
touched off a fifteen-minute, sign- 
carrying, singing, and howling dem- 
onstration from the floor. Dr. Jackson 
was overwhelmingly returned to office. 


Headquarters Commission 
Meets in New York 

Ellis J. Holt, of Auburn, Me., chair- 
man of the newly formed commission 
on headquarters, called the first meet- 
ing of the twelve-member group on 
September 1-3 in New York, N. Y., 
to determine the course of action the 
commission will take as it begins a 
detailed study of headquarters loca- 
tion for the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. During the course of its study, the 
commission will consult with denomi- 
national groups that would be affected 
by a change of location, to gain a 
thorough understanding of the many 
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PRAYERS FOR 
DAILY USE 
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By Samuel H. Miller 





Two hundred and sixty prayers for morn- 
ing and evening for a three-month period 

and in addition, prayers for Lent and 
Advent and other special days and occa- 
sions. A blend of traditional and contem- 
porary language, unaffected and direct, 
these prayers are suitable either for silent 
worship or reading aloud. With reverence 
and rare beauty of both thought and word, 
PRAYERS FOR DAILY USE will help 
the reader express his longing for God. In 
narrow pocket size. Two ribbon markers. 


At your bookseller * $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS N.Y. 16 





problems involved. Its findings will be 
reported to the General Council, 
which will in turn make its recom- 
mendations to the denomination well 
in advance of the next annual meeting 
of the American Baptist Convention 


in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12-17, 
1958. Other members of the commis- 
sion are Mrs. Marshall B. Barker, 
Fresno, Calif.; H. Gordon Fromm, 
Dover, Del.; Howard Haworth, 
Hutchinson, Kans.; Jack Jones, Ber- 
wyn, Ill.; Emil Kontz, Birmingham, 
Mich.; Leonard J. Matteson, New 
York, N. Y.; Willard T. Packer, 
Chester, Pa.; C. Elroy Shikles, Denver, 
Colo.; Llyod M. Short, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; John E. Skoglund, Seattle, 
Wash.; Carl W. Tiller, Cheverly, Md. 


In a Word 

Or Two 

® Walter S. Reppenhagen, minister of 
the First Baptist Church, Decatur, 
Ill., received a doctor of divinity de- 
gree from Shurtleff College, Alton, 
Ill. 

® Hillyer H. Straton, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Malden, Mass., 
was one of ten ministers selected by 
the National Council of Churches to 
represent the United States in an ex- 
change of preachers from Great Brit- 
ain. 

@ Eric L. A. Hill has accepted the 
pastorate of the First Baptist Church, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

® Ground-breaking ceremonies, initi- 
ating a building program for the Pea- 
ridge Baptist Church, Huntingdon, 
W.Va., were held recently. Walter D. 
Hickman is the pastor. 

® Henry A. Foss, an American Baptist 
chaplain, was recently named staff 
chaplain for the 31st Air Division. He 
replaced Ransom B. Woods, also an 
American Baptist, who was transferred 
to London, England. 

@ Talented pianist, Ryoto Katena, 
who this spring completed two years 
of study at the University of Redlands 
School of Music, Calif., was awarded 
a full tuition scholarship at the Jul- 
liard School of Music, New York, 
N.Y. Her father, Ryosuke Katena. 
pastor of the Baptist church in Nara. 
Japan, attended Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School during this past year. 

® In Rochester, N.Y., Primary Schoo! 
No. 50 will be named Helen Barrett 
Montgomery School in honor of a 
great Baptist leader. Mrs. Montgom- 
ery was the daughter of one of the 
first pastors of Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church. She was a prominent church 
leader, author, crusader, and Bible 
translator. 

@ Alexei Karpov, pastor of the Mos- 
cow Baptist Church, reports that Rus- 
sian Baptists are celebrating their 90th 
anniversary. Russian Baptists now 
number 512,430. 
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WHEN YOU HELP THE AGED 
GOD SMILES ON YOU 





American Baptists have 31 Homes for the Aged — 12 Children’s Homes — 7 Hospitals 


American Baptist Homes for the aging deal with a major social problem. 
Average life expectancy has increased from 50 to 70 years since 1900. 
As a result we have a great new “aged” population of 13,000,000 past 65 
years of age today, with 20,000,000 in prospect by 1980. It is estimated that 
at least 30,000 members of American Baptist Churches are in need of 
temporary or long-term institutional care. American Baptist Homes have 
capacity for less than 2,000. Broken homes have victimized 7,200,00 chil- 
dren in America today. Our Children’s Homes, with their Foster Home Ex- 
tension Programs, provide for more than 1,000 children who need the love 


and security of a Christian home. 


Share your concern, respect and responsibility by including 


a Baptist Institution in your Will 


For information write to 


William H. Rhoades, Treasurer 


164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Woman’s American Baptist Home 


Mission Society Mission Society 
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New Resource Books 
for Greater Christian Service 


he Minister 
Looks at Himself 


by Wayne C. Clark 


A long needed, common sense study of 
personal problems encountered in the 
ministry. The author, speaking from wide 
experience in psychiatry and the tensions 
of an active ministry, goes straight to 
the heart of the inner conflicts, doubts 
and fears that upset peace of mind and 
interfere with the performance of pas- 
toral work. With the simple formula set 
forth in this book prayer coupled 
with experienced advice — any minister 
ean be his own personal conqueror and 
more effectively direct his’ efforts 
towards the fulfillment of his cherished 
hopes. A book of great value and interest 
to minister and layman as well. 

Cloth $2.25 
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The Superintendent 
Plans His Work 


by Idris W. Jones 


This newest Judson Administrative Man- 
ual clearly points out the vital responsi- 
bility of the superintendent. It empha- 
sizes not only his high calling as a spirit- 
ual leader but as a Christian educator 


as well. Here is a wealth of informa- 
tion how to increase attendance, 
enlist and develop teachers, evaluate 


good teaching materials, plan programs 
as well as tested church school or- 

ganizing methods. 
Paper 75¢ 


Protestant Witness 
of a New American 


by Angelo di Domenica 


The vivid, real-life story of an inspired 
Italian immigrant who overcame al- 
most insurmountable obstacles to _ be- 
come the foremost leader of Italian 
Protestants today. In this book you can 
follow the methods of a superior or- 
ganizer —- one whose apprentices are 
major leaders today. See how he founded 
many missions and enrolled over 4000 
young people in his night school. A book 
of inspiration and help to those working 
with immigrant groups. 

Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


The Youth 
Fellowship 


by Oliver deWolf Cummings 


The spirit, purpose and great potentiali- 
ties of Youth Fellowship are made clear 
in this challenging book. The author 
tells of his success in initiating youth 
movements and warns of possible prob- 
lems. He offers tested plans and practi- 
cal methods for those who work with 
youth, along with explanations of how to 
best achieve the ultimate goals and aims 


of Youth Fellowship. 
Cloth $2.50 


Order from your bookseller or 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





World Council 
In the U.S.A. 


The central committee of the 
World Council of Churches met at 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn., July 30-Aug. 7. The meet- 
ing was preceded by meetings of thirty 
different committees, commissions, or 
consultations on subjects pertaining to 
the work of the council. 


Central Committee 
Not a Rubber Stamp 


As usual the problems were many 
and opinions were diverse. Out of the 
ninety-member central committee, 
fifty-seven regular members and eight- 
een voting substitutes were present. 
These included a_ substitute. from 
Hungary, where the committee met 
last year, and a substitute from South 
Africa. A German delegate publicly 
questioned whether the churches of 
Hungary were really represented, and 
the substitute from South Africa reg- 
istered the opinion that his church 
(Reformed Church in South Africa, 
which preaches apartheid) had done 
nothing of which he was ashamed. 


Hromadka of Czechoslovakia 
Again Makes Headlines 


Josef L. Hromadka, although not 
present in New Haven (he had wired 
at the last moment that he was ill), 
nevertheless made the headlines. 
When it came time for the voting on 
next year’s executive committee, 
which usually continues in office for 
the six years between assemblies, Pet- 
rus O. Bersell, of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, registered his dissatis- 
faction with the Czech theologian be- 
cause of his statements on the Hun- 
garian revolution. Dr. Hromadka’s 
utterances certainly do not agree at all 
with the conclusions brought out by 
the United Nations special committee 
on the problem of Hungary. Of the 
seventy-five entitled to vote, only 
twenty-seven voted for the executive 
committee as recommended, seven 
voted against, and the rest abstained. 


Racial Tensions 
In South Africa 


Bishop R. A. Reeves, of Johannes- 
burg, who was in this country not only 
to attend the meeting of the central 
committee, but also to tell America 
what is really happening in South Af- 
rica, gave a brief report on the recent 
arrest of well-known white and black 
leaders in his adopted country. “A par- 
theid,” he asserted, “is both unethical 
and immoral.” It is quite impossible, 





it would seem, for anyone to oppose, 
at this time, any move of the nation- 
alist Government headed by Prime 
Minister Johannes G. Strijdom with- 
out risking arrest for high treason. The 
Anglican bishop reported that of the 
156 people now in jail, 104 are Af- 
ricans, 23 are whites, 21 are Indians, 
and 8 are “coloreds.” Of the total 
number, 18 are women, two of whom 
have given birth to babies in prison. 


Main Theme 
Caused Much Discussion 


The main theme of the meeting 
was “The Calling of the Church to 
Witness and to Serve.” The two sup- 
porting papers were given by Profes- 
sor H. Berkhof, of the Netherlands, 
and President J. R. Chandran, of the 
United Theological College of Banga- 
lore, South India. Both speakers faced 
realistically the tragic situation in to- 
day’s rapidly changing world, and 
both saw only one solution, well ex- 
pressed by President Chandran in his 
conclusion: “The church will always 
face the problem of inadequate re- 
sources and the problem of having to 
chogse between needs. . . . If we are 
left on our own resources we shall only 
be faced with despair or self-compla- 
cency. But we are called to witness to 
the one Lord, who could feed the five 
thousand. He is himself the Bread of 
Life. Only in our commitment to pro- 
claim him to all nations shall we have 
the power to help the suffering people 
of the world.” 


Religious Liberty 
Under Discussion 


A broad resolution on religious lib- 
erty was passed. It called for the sup- 
port of the World Council’s officers 
and staff in cases where member 
churches find themselves “in situations 
in which their liberty is politically on 
otherwise infringed or imperiled.” The 
motion was later changed from 
“member churches” to “all churches.” 
After a careful study of some of the 
flagrant examples of the curtailing o! 
religious liberties today, an approach 
is to be made to those bodies respon- 
sible for such infringements. 


Third Assembly 
Probably in Asia 


If there is no change in the work 
situation, the next assembly of th: 
World Council of Churches will b 
near Kandy, in Ceylon, Decembe: 
1960. Preliminary plans call for a mor 
simple program than was put on a 
Evanston. It is hoped that from it ma\ 
come materials, based on the ongoin: 
work of the World Council, whic! 
may be helpful to all churches, whethe 
they are found in Asia, Africa, © 
America. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: I wish to congratulate you on the 
very excellent magazine you give to us 
Baptists. I know of no other to ae it. 
. WiaTT 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
# 

SIR: Very soon after receiving Missions 
I find time to sit down and start reading it. 
In the current number, September, in the 
editorial “Are All Religions Alike?” I came 
upon this clear and helpful statement: 
“For the Christian, at least, Christianity is 
superior to other religions, on the ground 
that in its revelation of God in Christ it 
offers a better insight into Ultimate Real- 
ity than other religions offer, and . . .” 

There are fine articles and reports in 
every issue and this whole editorial is 
timely. Specifically, the above sentence ex- 
presses an idea I have been trying to for- 
mulate for my own inner comfort and to 
use in refuting, or rather convincing, other 
people, even church members, who claim 
that Hinduism, for example, is good enough 
for its followers—and why present Chris- 
tianity? “Not what but Whom I have be- 
lieved.” 


Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


ELizABETH E. Lown 


SIR: I read with rapt interest Dr. Lipp- 
hard’s page concerning our Southern Bap- 
tist brethren. Not only do we have the 
prospect of competitive Baptist seminaries, 
but we are witnessing, now, Baptist 
churches being built in the same com- 
munity or neighborhood where Baptist 
witness exists. 

It seems that this is being done, not for 
the sake of a distinctive Baptist witness, but 
merely to show us “how to do the job.” 

James M. Locan 
Sturgis, Mich. 
a 


SIR: Many are the years and short is the 
time since I began to read Missions. It 
is and has been a very worth-while maga- 
zine. After reading the most recent issue I 
felt so glad that I had it and knew it. 

There is one thing that I wish Missions 
could enlarge. I know there i is no room, but 
it seems to me to be a service to Baptists 
that we ought to give our people—more 
news about the mission work of other 
Christians. I have heard Baptists talk as 
if Baptists conducted the only mission work 
being done. We need larger Baptists than 
that idea can create. I think my almost 
twenty years promoting Baptist missions 
shows, I hope, that I believe in our work, 
but I also like to see our people have a 
little knowledge of what other Christians 
are doing. 


Hillsdale, Mich. 


Harry S. Myers 


SIR: May I express my appreciation of 
Dr. Lipphard’s column “As I See It” in 
the September issue of Missions, in which 
he comments on the new Southern Baptist 
seminary which has been authorized to be 
established in the Kansas City area. Dr. 
Lipphard has called to the attention of 
readers a problem that is only too clear to 
American Baptists who dwell and work in 
areas such as Kansas City. 

I must, unfortunately, agree with the 
author that we are afraid that a large part 
of the motivation for the authorization of 
this new seminary so near Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary has been frustration 
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at not being able to take over Central, and 
retaliation because of the decisive action 
taken at Central. 

Dr. Lipphard expresses concern that 
these Southern seminaries will be pouring 
leaders into the new American Baptist 
churches, and that a method of infiltra- 
tion and defection will be one method of 
Southern expansion. That this is a very real 
danger is borne out by a study of Southern 
expansion in New Mexico, Arizona, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and parts of Kansas. There 
is only one answer for American Baptists. 
We must launch into a Spirit-filled pro- 
gram of recruitment for the ministry and 
of support of our own seminaries, in order 
that our churches will find an ample supply 
of men well trained in our own program. 

Dr. Lipphard also expresses regret that 
Baptists seem to be moving toward more 
division rather than toward understanding 
and unity. It is my personal conviction 
that there can develop a unity and coopera- 
tive spirit only when there is a mutual 
understanding, respect, and confidence be- 
tween groups. If American Baptists are to 
take the lead in this development of under- 
standing, it will not be merely by holding 
out our hands and offering to be friends. 
It must be by earning the respect and ad- 
miration of our Southern brethren as we 
develop an energetic, creative, expanding 
program of evangelism, stewardship. social 
concern, missions, and worship of such 
vitality that great mutual respect cannot 
help being developed. In other words, our 
task is to strengthen our own work and 
institutions and at the same time express a 
true Christlike spirit in our every internal 
and external relationship. 

Pau. T. Losu 
Kansas City, Kans. 


SIR: Since one always hesitates to write 
letters “To the Editor.” I have been 
tempted to forget Dr. Willingham’s re- 
marks concerning the World Mission Cru- 
sade of 1945-1947. However, it seems to 
me that Dr. Willingham is expressing the 
thoughts of many. 

As a layman, I served as chairman of 
the crusade drive in my home church. I, 
too, was under the impression that at least 
the bulk of this money would be used for 
foreign work under our Foreign Mission 
Societies. We successfully campaigned 
under this impression. Few will agree that 
23.3 per cent is a fair share. The man in 
the pew was under the impression that 
most of his sacrifice was going overseas. 

When are we going to learn that foreign 
missions lies at “the heart of the matter’? 
We base our budgetary appeals on a slo- 
gan, “Our Baptist World Mission,” with 
the emphasis upon “World.” One can 
never underestimate the fine work being 
done by our Home Mission Societies, city 
and state agencies, and other organizations, 
but is it right to use foreign missions as 
the “bait”? Our Foreign Societies should 
be getting a much larger share of our 
budset—if we call it a “World Mission.” 

Edward B. Willingham and all others 
connected with our Foreign Societies 
should insist that their agencies receive a 
larger share. He has nothing to be ashamed 
about in seeking men and monev. If our 
leadership lacks the necessary vision, let’s 
take it to the “grass roots’”—»vastors and 
people who really believe in foreign mis- 
sions. 

Our American Baptist work is making 
great strides. If missions is at the very 
heart of our work, as we say it is, let us 
treat our Foreign Societies as though the 
world depended upon them—for it does! 

WarreN B. Harris 
Georgetown, Me. 
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{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries. 
Confirming 2 or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains “Best Bible Verses”. There 
isnothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 
{Further particulars sent on request} 
4x64 x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, 1. 
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At J See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





HE SUPREME COURT of the 

United States has been the target 
of criticism, denunciation, and slander 
because a few recent decisions have 
not pleased some people. White folk 
with color prejudice, North and South, 
are mad over the court’s unanimous 
decision regarding racial integration 
in the public schools. Recently The 
Saturday Evening Post published a 
series of five articles, “The Deep South 
Says Never!” American anti-Com- 
munists are angry over the court’s re- 
versal of lower-court convictions of a 
few Communists. Members of Con- 
gress have denounced the court for 
outlawing investigation abuses of some 
Congressional committees. One Sena- 
tor even suggested impeachment. He 
should be ashamed of himself! Re- 
ferring to the court’s decisions, the 
editor of a weekly magazine cried, 
“Treason!” He owes the court and 
the American people an apology. 

cal 

What is wrong with us Americans? 

As citizens of the most powerful na- 
tion on earth, have we become so 
cowardly afraid of a mere handful of 
misguided Communists, so terrified 
over any new liberal idea—political, 
social, economic, racial—that we act 
like timid sheep, accept curtailment 
of priceless liberties and privileges, and 
denounce our Supreme Court for try- 
ing to safeguard and preserve them for 
ourselves and our children? Critics of 
the court rationalize their criticisms 
and try to justify themselves by pro- 
fessing concern over American se- 
curity. What they contend for is false 
security! Without liberty, who can feel 
secure? A bird in a cage, a prisoner in 
a cell, a citizen in fascist Spain, or 
Communist Russia, or Communist 
China—all these have security, but 
they lack freedom! 

Those who denounce the Supreme 
Court can honorably and courage- 
ously demonstrate the sincerity of 
their criticisms in only one way. Let 
them propose to amend the Constitu- 
tion by repealing the ten amendments 
in the so-called Bill of Rights. How far 
would they get with such a proposal? 
Yet unless they are willing thus to 
advocate doing away with our liberties 
which the court tries to preserve, they 
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should keep silent. In its renewed 
affirmation of the sacredness of our 
freedoms, and in its clear interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, which many 
people, agencies, committees, organ- 
izations, self-appointed vigilantes, have 
been ignoring, the Supreme Court has 
given all of us a stimulating breath 
of the much-needed air of freedom. 
This should be welcomed by all free- 
dom-loving American Baptists, among 
whom liberty has always been a cher- 
ished principle. 


You recall last summer’s disclosures 
about labor-union funds, how the pres- 
ident of a national union had misused 
its funds, and was expelled from office. 
Against that national labor-union pub- 
licity, a local news incident in New 
York received barely half a dozen 
lines. When Evangelist Billy Graham 
requested that an usher place a pitcher 
of ice water and some glasses on the 
pulpit each night, so that the evange- 
list might ease his throat, the Stage- 
hands Labor Union boss objected. He 
demanded that two stagehands be 
hired for this purpose. 

So, each evening at 7:15 o’clock a 
big, husky scene shifter carried a 
pitcher of water from the faucet in 
the back-stage washroom. Another fol- 
lowed him with a tray holding two 
glasses. Pitcher and tray were placed 
on the pulpit and the stage hands with- 
drew. Total time required was two 
minutes. Total union wages paid $15 
to each stagehand, or $30 a night. For 
the entire crusade period, the sizeable 
sum of $2,500 thus became tribute to 
the power of a labor-union boss. 

Had the Graham Crusade managers 
defied him, and had a volunteer usher 
carried in the ice water, a line of 
pickets would have been thrown 
around Madison Square Garden. 
Every labor-union employee in New 
York would then have refused to cross 
that picket line to hear Billy Graham 
preach the gospel. 

A friend of mine checked in at a 
well-known Chicago hotel. When the 
bell boy brought him to the room, my 
friend noticed that the maid was about 
to put clean sheets on the bed. So he 
asked her first to turn the mattress. She 
refused, explaining that this could be 





done only by a member of another 
labor union. Could anything be more 
silly? My friend thereupon turned the 
mattress himself. Pathetically the maid 
remonstrated and complained of the 
dire consequences to herself if her 
labor-union boss learned what my 
friend had done. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Baptist Convention, the 
Baptist women of Philadelphia wanted 
to serve tea and coffee during the 
customary “coffee break” in the ex- 
hibit hall. The labor bosses said, “No ” 

Ominous is the growing power of 
the labor-union boss in American life. 
Back in my boyhood, American cap- 
italism had achieved a bad name be- 
cause of its alleged attitude and policy, 
“the public be damned.” I wonder if 
some labor union bosses are not today 
leading their unions down the same 
path. If so, a sad day of reckoning 
surely lies ahead. 

2 

The new 1957-1959 Directory of 
The Associated Church Press, just 
issued, lists 147 Protestant church 
papers of all the larger denominations, 
including Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
American Baptists, Southern Baptists, 
Negro Baptists, Methodists, and many 
of the smaller groups. As of July, these 
147 papers report a combined circula- 
tion of 13,418,981, mostly Protestant 
church families. This means a reading 
constituency of at least 30,000,000, a 
huge readership and a substantial ma- 
jority of the Protestant population. 

Included among the 147 papers is 
Missions, one of the charter mem- 
bers of The Associated Church Press. 
Its editor from 1910 to 1932, the late 
Howard B. Grose, was present at the 
first meeting in St. Louis in 1916 when 
a group of about twenty editors met 
there during the sessions of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and organ- 
ized The Editorial Council of the Re- 
ligious Press. In 1937, the present 
name was adopted. 

These 147 papers, and a large num- 
ber of others not affiliated with The 
Associated Church Press, have an im- 
mense influence in shaping public 
opinion on the moral, social, political, 
national, and international issues of 
our time. Their continued influence— 
their service to the American people in 
interpreting our world and our time 
—depends on that priceless asset, sub- 
scriber loyalty! You know what that 
means when the time comes to renew 
your Mu§ssions subscription. How 
easily its circulation, now 52,000, 
could be doubled, to more than 100,- 
000, if each subscriber with his own 
renewal would include a gift subscrip- 
tion for some friend, or relative, or 
shut-in, or retired minister, or a boy 
or girl away at school. 
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CTOBER CALENDAR: 2—National Day of 
Prayer; 6—World Fellowship Offering, World- 
wide Communion Sunday; 13—Men and Missions 
Sunday; 20—-World Order Sunday, Laymen’s Sunday, 
Missions Magazine Sunday; 24—United Nations Day; 
27—Reformation Sunday; 31—UNICEF “Trick or 
Treat”; 13—20—Churchmen’s Week; 20—27—United 
Nations Week; 1—31—Church Press Month. What a 
month this is in the church year! Here are interests and 
activities for every church, every Christian, as individu- 
ally and collectively we look at the needs and the op- 
portunities of our day in the light of the Christian 
gospel. 


‘Story of Faith 
And Good Work’ 

RESIDENT EISENHOWER, in a statement for 

use in the observance of Church Press Month in 
October, spoke of the various church periodicals, 
“guided by the truth which sets men free,” as having 
‘a splendid opportunity to emphasize their story of 
faith and good work across the land.” There is exactly 
where the emphasis belongs. The central purpose of 
church papers, magazines, periodicals, is to spread their 
story of faith and good work across the land. Individual 
Christians and churches alert to the content of this 
story and its meaning for this generation are growing, 
advancing Christians and churches. Declares Eugene 
Carson Blake, president of the National Council of 
Churches: “Any major strengthening of the Protestant 
churches in the United States is dependent on the 
growth of interest and activity of their lay members. 
But such lay members are not prepared to participate 
wisely in the life of the churches unless they are intelli- 
gently informed as to the real issues that confront the 
churches.” It is in the interest of an informed church 
membership that Missions magazine has been in con- 
tinuous publication for 155 years; why we have desig- 
nated October 20 as Missions Magazine Sunday; and 
why on that day, or on some other day that our churches 
may select, we are appealing for new and gift subscrip- 
tions at the special, low rate of seven months for only $1. 


Lawlessness 
In Levittown 


HOCKING to the Christian conscience was the 
news, in August, that a disorderly crowd of about 

four hundred persons in Levittown, Pa., had protested 
the purchase of a house by a Negro family, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Myers, Jr. With threats of violence in 
the air, state troopers, armed with riot clubs, ordered 
the crowd to disperse. Reluctantly the crowd obeyed, 
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but reassembled fifty yards away. According to news- 
paper reports, someone from the group shouted, “Ges- 
tapo!”” And someone else queried, “Is this Communist 
Russia?” These are revealing questions—a superb illus- 
tration of the workings of the mob mind. The right- 
wing, totalitarian word “Gestapo” is evidence that some 
of the crowd were thinking in terms of Hitler’s Ger- 
many, and the left-wing, totalitarian words “Commu- 
nist Russia’ conjure up the shades of Stalin. Both judg- 
ments regarding what was taking place in Levittown 
that night, though ideologically opposite, appeared on 
the spot to be identical. And in reality they are. Both 
are totalitarian; both lead to slavery. But the Levittown 
crowd failed to take into account that lawlessness is the 
very soil in which both nazism (or fascism) and com- 
munism germinate and grow. By their own actions they 
were repudiating democracy and turning either to 
fascism or communism, depending on the nature of the 
dictatorship when democracy breaks down. Yes, that 
is what happened in Levittown, the brand-new town 
that steel built in prosperous Pennsylvania, in booming 
Bucks County, not far from Philadelphia, “City of 
Brotherly Love,” the night of August 19, 1957. We are 
confident, however, that most of the citizens of this new 
town deplore this action as much as we do. In their 
loyalty to Christian principles and to the processes of 
democracy, and in the loyalty of others, is our one 
steadfast hope. 


Relentless Enemy— 
Beverage Alcohol 

LCOHOLISM in France, says a news dispatch 

from Paris, caused about 17,500 deaths in 1956, 
according to the National Institute of Statistics. This 
figure included 80 per cent of the 14,176 deaths at- 
tributed to cirrhosis of the liver and 6,103 deaths from 
other causes, such as delirium tremens and alcoholically 
induced insanity. “Pure” alcoholism is the term ap- 
plied to this second group, in which the death rate has 
risen constantly in recent years. In 1946, there were 481 
deaths from “pure” alcoholism, or 1.2 for every 100,000 
persons; in 1951, the figure was 2,653, or 6.3 for every 
100,000 persons; and in 1956, the number of deaths 
jumped to 6,103, or 14 for every 100,000 persons. The 
news release stated that the same sharp increase was 
reflected in deaths attributed to cirrhosis of the liver. 
Deaths in this category last year were 32.5 for every 
100,000 of France’s population of 43,000,000. These 
figures cause little wonder in view of a report by the 
National Institute of Demographic Studies that about 
one-tenth of the national income in France goes for 
alcoholic drinks. World Health, a publication of the 
World Health Organization, quotes Alfred Sauvy, di- 
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rector of the institute, as saying that the average French- 
man spends 9 per cent of his earnings on drink, 5 per 
cent on health, 4 per cent on education, and 3 per cent 
on rent. But we Americans do not have to go to France 
to discover the menace of alcoholic beverages. All we 
have to do is to ponder the 35,000 to 40,000 deaths on 
our highways every year. According to The New York 
Times, the search for causes of this holocaust has “sin- 
gled out one major offender. . . . the driver who has 
been drinking.” Tests given to persons involved in 
major highway accidents have revealed that more than 
50 per cent either had been drinking or were drunk. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall have sense enough and 
courage enough to deal adequately with this problem. 


Realism and Morality 
In the Bomb Issue 

T ITS MEETING in New Haven in August, the 

central committee of the World Council of 
Churches adopted a statement on atomic tests and dis- 
armament prepared by the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, an affiliate of the World Coun- 
cil. After calling attention both to the hazards to health 
and to the possibilities of an atomic war arising from 
continued atomic tests and the stockpiling of atomic 
weapons, the statement concedes that “the total prob- 
lem involved is so baffling and complex that no man 
can speak with certainty.” Despite the risks, however, 
the statement declares that “in the judgment of many, 
our present insecure peace rests mainly upon the pos- 
session of atomic deterrents on both sides of a divided 
world and upon the character of atomic war.” The 
statement then outlines a strategy for action, with a 
view to stopping, by international agreement, the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons; bringing to a halt the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons, under proper controls; re- 
ducing national armaments, both nuclear and conven- 
tional; accelerating international cooperation; and es- 
tablishing more effective means for the settlement of 
international disputes and for peaceful change. If such 
persistent efforts fail, Christians “can urge their gov- 
ernments to . . . forego tests for a trial period, in the 
hope that others will do the same.” In approving the 
C.C.1.A.’s statement, the central committee felt con- 
strained to insist that certain “moral” principles 
should be emphasized—doubtless not convinced that 
atomic deterrents to war, international agreements, and 
proper controls can produce moral results. The com- 
mittee’s statement on moral principles turned out to be 
a wholesale condemnation of weapons and war—espe- 
cially atomic weapons and total war. But merely to con- 
demn weapons, whether atomic or conventional, or war, 
whether total or localized, is to miss the problem en- 
tirely. The problem is not weapons, nor even war, but 
international politics. All the moralizings of Christen- 
dom will not sweeten that little hand. Only firm inter- 
national agreements and effective controls can do that. 


Civil-Rights Bill 

Through the Wringer 

D ESPITE our honored American traditions of jus- 
tice, equality, and freedom under law, civil rights 

have had deplorably rough going in this land of the 

free and the home of the brave. The civil-rights bill en- 

acted into law by the Eighty-fifth Congress was the first 
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major legislation of its kind since the Reconstruction 
Era, which followed the Civil War. During the weeks 
the bill was being debated, it went through the wringer, 
but it finally got through, and getting through was what 
counted. Though the law lacks much to be desired, yet 
it is a step in the right direction. To change the figure, 
it is at best half a loaf, or perhaps only a thin slice, but 
to a hungry man any bread is better than none. Perhaps 
as we grow older and wiser and more humane and more 
democratic, we shall have civil-rights legislation that 
will vouchsafe to the Negro his full constitutional rights. 
The present law, however, will help to protect his right 
to vote, and, as The New York Times puts it, “if the 
voting right of the Negro is protected, the protection of 
his other rights is pretty sure to follow.” With that 
end in view, the Times believes that “this will go down 
in history as a year of progress for democracy in Amer- 
ica.” That is what this year ought to be, can be, and 
will be if all Americans, both white and Negro, will 
work together with sufficient patience and forbearance. 
The problems will not be solved overnight, but they can 
be solved. In consideration of our welfare as a nation, 
not to mention our moral leadership among other peo- 
ples, we simply cannot afford to treat Negroes and other 
minority groups as second-class citizens. As long as the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments are in the Con- 
stitution, they should be respected and upheld. To 
ignore or sidestep or nullify them by inaction is to be 
utterly unworthy of our system of government. 


‘Foreign Aid’— 

Mutual Security 
7 ITH our gross national product—value of all our 
goods and services—now running more than $415,- 
billion annually, and rising, it is inconceivable that 
Congress should slash by more than $1-billion the 
President’s “rock-bottom” figure for foreign aid. And 
yet, that is essentially what happened as Congress was 
about to adjourn. Perhaps one reason for this default 
lies in the connotation of words. Whoever first used the 
term “foreign aid” made a serious mistake. He should 
have said “mutual security.” Why? Because in this jet- 
propelled, atomic age so-called “foreign” nations are 
only a few hours away, and only a few minutes away 
for guided missiles. So “aid” is not really aid at all; it 
is an investment in mutual security. In helping other 
nations to help themselves, we are in reality helping 
ourselves. We are establishing lines of defense against 
communism beyond our shores. We are buying freedom 
while it is available, and we are getting a bargain at 
the same time. The people of this nation must not be 
herded into the corral of the neo-isolationists, who seem 
to be getting stronger every day, especially in the Deep 
South, but by no means exclusively in this section. If 
we value our freedom and wish to keep it, we will not 
make the mistake of “going it alone.” Besides, the small 
amount spent on mutual security is only a microscopic 
fraction of our total national wealth. And since the 
money appropriated is for ourselves as well as others, 
it is in no sense a “give-away,” as some people errone- 
ously have said, but money in the bank for a time when 
we may need it very, very much. No wonder President 
Eisenhower was “gravely concerned” over the cuts that 
Congress was making in this part of his budget. He 
had a right to be, and every American ought to be. 
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Objective at Oberlin 





HE CAMPUS of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 

was the stage on which was enacted, September 
3-10, another scene in the long drama of Christian his- 
tory. There more than four hundred persons—delegates 
and consultants from thirty-nine Christian bodies in the 
United States and Canada, official observers from eight 
denominations not members of the sponsoring agencies, 
and several unofficial observers and visiters—came to 
grips with problems pertaining to Christian unity. 

This conference, called the North American Faith 
and Order Study Conference, was the first of its kind 
in North America. It was approved by the commission 
on faith and order of the World Council of Churches 
and was sponsored by the United States Conference 
for the World Council of Churches, by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America, and by the Canadian Council of Churches. 
Primarily a study conference, as its name indicates, its 
purpose was to explore “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek.” 

A more complex problem could hardly have been 
placed before a group of Christians. Though two years 
of preparation had preceded the conference, prepara- 
tion that included more than three hundred “ecumen- 
ical conversations” at the grass roots of church life, and 
extensive working papers prepared by sixteen regional 
groups, the conferees at Oberlin soon discovered that 
their principal task had just begun. And afterwards, at 
the end of the eight-day period, there were grounds 
for saying that the processes by which the conference 
approached the issues before it were perhaps more in- 
structive for the ecumenical movement than the con- 
clusions reached. This is another way of saying that 
a major value of the conference, perhaps its chief value, 
lies in the fact that it was held—that men and women 
from widely diversified religious backgrounds came to- 
gether to consider seriously, in at atmosphere of earnest 
inquiry and frank discussion, the nature of the unity 
they were seeking. 

» 

As was to be expected in a gathering of this nature, 
there were problems in the opening session and prob- 
lems through to the end. It could hardly be otherwise 
as Episcopalians and Congregationalists, Lutherans and 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Methodists, Disciples and 
Mennonites, Anglicans and Orthodox, and various 
other groups aired their differences and looked for com- 
mon grounds of agreement. 

In these columns for June we predicted that a major 
problem at Oberlin would be in the realm of semantics. 
It was. Nobody seemed to know precisely the meaning 
of the word “unity,” much less its “nature.” In pub- 
lished articles preparatory to the conference, in the 
working papers used in the sections, and in speeches and 
addresses in plenary sessions the word “unity” was used 
interchangeably with “union” and even “reunion.” So 
it was never quite clear whether the word “unity” re- 
ferred to the spiritual oneness of all Christians, to co- 
operation of churches or denominations, to an organic 
union of denominations, or to the Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic concept of coming back into the fold. 
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Another problem was theological—a long series of 
problems. For example, some members of the conference 
found the word “seek” in the theme not to their liking 
and insisted that the unity we were seeking was already 
ours. It was a “given” unity. God, in Christ, had made 
it of the “essence” of the church, and therefore the 
church had only to recognize it, to appropriate it, but 
not to seek it. Others, with a slightly different approach, 
suggested that nothing was actually “given” until it 
was “received,” “manifested,” “practiced.” A large de- 
gree of difficulty arose in trying to reconcile this “given” 
unity with the dividedness of the churches today. 

Other problems, some theological, some -practical or 
organizational, arose in dealing with doctrinal con- 
sensus and conflict; baptism and the Lord’s Supper; 
the life of the congregation; church government and 
denominational polities; state and local councils of 
churches; the mobility of the population; governmental 
policies and programs; and the racial’ and economic 
stratification of life. In short, the conference considered 
problems that concern the total life of the church— 
both the problems that relate to its basic unity in Christ 
and the problems that stem from its dividedness in his- 
tory and in the contemporary world. 

a 

Obviously, the many differences of opinion expressed 
at Oberlin could not be resolved in an eight-day confer- 
ence. No one had the slightest hope that they would be, 
but the conference would have failed utterly had these 
differences not been expressed. Indeed, one of many 
wholesome characteristics of the conference was its frank 
unveiling of differences. Most, if not all, the delegates 
and consultants recognized the existence of the prob- 
lems mentioned here, and made no effort to conceal 
them. Quite to the contrary, speaker after speaker, both 
in the plenary sessions and in the sectional and divi- 
sional meetings, deliberately brought them into the 
open, so that everyone could see them. 

For example, at the opening session Angus Dun, 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., said that there is “not just one thing we can 
mean by the words we choose to denote the singleness 
of the church as something of which there is only one, 
or the relations of its parts, . . .” He pointed out a 
possible distinction between “Christian unity” and 
“church unity,” even though the two terms are often 
used interchangeably. Christian unity, he continued, 
refers to a common experience of communion with God 
in Christ, in faith, and in basic loyalties and convictions, 
all nurtured by a common use of the Scriptures, the 
Lord’s Prayer, many hymns, and so on. Church unity, 
however, is concerned primarily with institutional struc- 
tures. 

At another plenary session, Robert L. Calhoun, of 
Yale Divinity School, stated the problem in these words: 
“We have come to Oberlin because, with millions of 
fellow Christians, we crave fuller realization of the unity 
that properly belongs to the church of Jesus Christ. 
Many of us would agree that ‘the unity we seek’ is in 
some sense already real, else we could not all seek it. 
But if we should try, one by one, to tell one another 
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more precisely what it is we are seeking, it would soon 
be evident that we have come with many different ideas 
of unity, some clear, some vague, some compatible and 
some incompatible with one another.” So, said Dr. Cal- 
houn, “our problem is central in the ecumenical awak- 
ening of the present century, . . . it is our obligation to 
recognize, realize, and manifest the unity that is of the 
very being of the church, . . . [and] to seek better under- 
standing of our actual situation, . 

Even more specific was a statement in an address by 
Albert C. Outler, of Southern Methodist University. He 
spoke of “a strange and painful anomaly” to be found 
in all ecumenical gatherings. ““We are here,” he said, 
“‘as Christians who recognize our oneness in Christ and 
our dividedness in the churches. . . . the unity we seek 
is something far richer and more vital than the unity we 
already have. We have uneasy consciences about our 
distance from each other; we feel some pain and frus- 
tration that we cannot enter directly into full com- 
munion with each other—and this is true even of those 
who withhold their communion from others. And yet 
most of us have good consciences about our divisions, 
too. For they represent concerns about the Christian 
gospel to which we feel we must be faithful even at the 
cost of estrangement from some of our Christian breth- 


ren. . .. We cannot surrender any essential element in 
the gospel as the price of unity—. . .” 
& 


It was in the interest of facing these problems and 
many others that the Oberlin conference—primarily a 
study conference—was held. Those who planned the 
eight-day meeting knew quite well that questions re- 
lating to Christian unity required study, and more study, 
and still more study. So they divided the conference into 
three divisions, twelve sections, and seven plenary ses- 
sions. The outline of the divisions and sections is as 
follows: 


The Nature of the Unity We Seek 
DIVISION I. In faithfulness to the eternal gospel 
Section 1. Imperatives and Motivations 
Section 2. Doctrinal Consensus and Conflict 
Section 3. Baptism into Christ 


Section 4. The Table of the Lord 


DIVISION II. In terms of organizational structures 
Section 5. The Life of the Congregation 
Section 6. The Work of State and Local Councils 
Section 7. Authority and Freedom in Church Govern- 
ment 
Section 8. The Variations in Denominational Polities 


DIVISION III. In view of cultural pressures 
Section 9. The Mobility of the Population 
Section 10. Governmental Policies and Programs 
Section 11. Forces at Work on the College Campus 
Section 12. Racial and Economic Stratification 


Out of the reports and findings at Oberlin will come, 
perhaps by January, a study guide for use in the 
churches. Two other volumes will be available at a 
later date. Obviously, however, this is not the place to 
discuss the merits of any of these materials, even if they 
were available now. Suffice it to express the hope that 
they will receive the careful consideration of our Amer- 
ican Baptist churches. Since they are a composite of 
diverse theological thought and of varied ecclesiastical 
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traditions, they will not satisfy everybody, of course. 
Nevertheless they should receive careful attention. 
x 

Our immediate concern here is what light, if any, the 
Oberlin conference shed on “The Nature of the Unity 
We Seek.” Here several statements would seem to be in 
order. 

First, the unity we seek is greater than the unity we 
now have. The very fact that the Oberlin conference 
was held is evidence that for many Christians the unity 
we have, however real and satisfying, is not enough. It 
is evidence also that a far greater unity is possible if only 
we seek it with enough diligence and forthrightness. 
Said Dr. Calhoun, in the address to which reference has 
been made: “The unity we seek is real now. But it is 
not our possession. It is our source of life and our goal 
in the mercy of God.” 

Second, the unity we seek will come only by the proc- 
esses of growth and development; it will not appear 
full-grown. As Dr. Outler well said, the cause of Chris- 
tian unity “is never gained by votes or victories in de- 
bate. Divided Christians are brought together by the 
inner, imperceptible changes wrought by the Holy Spirit 
in the hearts and minds of men. . .” Again, ““The unity 
that we seek is . . . to be grown into, under the guidance 
and power of the Holy Spirit, who is still with us to lead 
us into the fullness of the truth in Christ Jesus, . . .” 

Third, the unity we seek does not preclude diversity. 
It does not mean uniformity. Here again the words of 
Dr. Calhoun are filled with wisdom. He declared: “A 


first fundamental insight, . . . is that both our unity and 
our diversity—even our division—arise out of God’s 
working with men in history. . . . Even our divisions 


and dissensions, which we are in duty bound to over- 
come, bear witness—sometimes in tortured ways—to 
God’s demand for devotion to truth, as well as to man’s 
frequent confusion as to what is true.” 

Fourth, the unity we seek may or may not lead to 
organic union. There have been, of course, several de- 
nominational mergers in recent years, and there will be 
many more. All that is commendable—whenever de- 
nominations can willingly and in good conscience unite 
their resources to form a larger and more efficient whole. 
But unity may also be expressed in fully recognizing 
other denominations and in working cooperatively with 
them in making the Christian witness effective in the 
world. 

Fifth, the unity we seek is the unity for which Jesus 
prayed. He prayed that his immediate disciples and all 
who should later become his disciples might be one. 
even as he and the Father were one. And why did he 
want them to be one? “. . . that the world may know 
that thou didst send me, . . .” The unity Jesus prayed 
for, then, as W. A. Visser *t Hooft, general secretary o! 
the World Council of Churches, pointed out at a session 
of the Oberlin conference, is a manifest, visible unity— 
something that the world can see, and by it be con- 
vinced of the validity of the Christian gospel. Only in 
this unity can the church fulfill its missionary obligation 
in the world. And, conversely, only as it fulfills this 
oblization can it realize its true and complete unity. 

Oberlin marks another milestone in quest of this 
twofold objective—the unity that rightly belongs to the 
church of Jesus Christ, and the fulfillment of its mis- 
sionary obligation among men. And there are other 
milestones yet to be reached. 
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Off to a Good Start 
in THAILAND 


By HAZEL F. SHANK 


POPCEE EEE 


HE THAILAND MISSION, established in 1952, 

was the first new mission field to be opened by the 
American Bapitst Foreign Mission Societies since 1900, 
when work in the Philippines was started. My mission- 
ary experience had been in Burma, the oldest field of 
American Baptists, and so my first visit to Thailand, 
December, 1956, was a lesson in how a group of new 
missionaries become an established, working mission. 

My first impressions of the city of Bangkok and of the 
hill country of North Thailand were mixed with a sense 
of familiarity. Burma and Thailand have many simi- 
larities, both geographically and culturally. Both are 
Buddhist countries, with many indigenous tribal groups. 
But the architectural differences in the Buddhist tem- 
ples and pagodas of the two countries were indicative 
of the uniqueness of each country and its peoples. Even 
the Chinese are Thai Chinese and the Karens are Thai 
Karens—a detail that proved to be a basic factor in 
planning mission policy and program. 

After a few days in Bangkok, I flew to Chiengmai 
for a day, and then went on to Maesariang. Carl M. 
Capen, our mission secretary, was with me, making it 
possible to have on-the-spot conferences on many mat- 
ters. We were in Maesariang as guests of Andrew and 
Cora Yousko for most of a week and met with local 
Karen Christians. The Youskos were studying Karen, 
and Mr. Yousko was making periodic survey trips with 
Karen leaders as part of the plan to determine location 
of hill stations. 

The next week, including the days over Christmas, 
I spent in Chiengmai, as the house guest of Jim and 
Idaleen Conklin and their three children. Cecil and 
Dorothy Carder had recently moved to Chiengmai, to 
begin the study of Karen. Cecil was also engaged in the 
survey work with Jim Conklin. The Conklins had moved 
to Chiengmai some months before, and Jim had been 
teaching in the McGilvrary Theological Seminary there 
for a few months, preparing daily lessons in the Thai 
language. Addison and Guida Truxton and their four 
children had just moved into Chiengmai, preparatory to 
going on furlough. They had finished eight months at 
Ma-O-Gla, the first Karen hill station to be established. 

Three other families designated to Karen work were 
still in Union Language School. Since then Lester and 
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Hazel F. Shank and Carl M. Capen 
enplane for Chiengmai 
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Jean Hunt have moved to Maesariang,; and Bennett 
and Doris Dickerson to Chiengmai, where they are now 
busy with the study of Karen. Dr. and Mrs. John Bisset 
are spending some months in the Presbyterian Hospital 
in Chiengmai, before beginning their Karen study. 

In Bangkok, I visited the Chinese Baptist Church, 
established more than a hundred years ago by American 
Baptists. I saw the property then being renovated and 
made ready for the Community Christian Center (Chi- 
nese ). This center was dedicated last February, and its 
program promises to grow faster than we had dreamed. 
Louise Giffin is chairman of the staff council. Richard 
and Marjorie Gregory were in Thai language school at 
the time of my visit. Mr. Gregory, who is to be treasurer 
of the center, is giving leadership in developing a con- 
stitution that will define program and _ relationships. 
Seater-Margaret Drever, R.N., also in Thai language 
school, will help develop a “Health Services” unit at 
the center. Two able Chinese workers have since joined 
the staff. 

Allison Osborn, who went to Thailand for work at 
the center, had been loaned to the Church of Christ in 
Thailand for service with the Christian schools depart- 
ment. Frank Reynolds, short-term missionary, had been 
in Bangkok only six months, but already he had made 
a large place for himself at the Student Christian Cen- 
ter (Church of Christ in Thailand), working with stu- 
dents of Chulalongkorn University. Bill and Ruth 
Cadwallader were studying Chinese. One day I drove 
with them to Mahachai, a few miles from Bangkok, 
where eventually they will live. We saw the store front 
under construction, where they will begin evangelistic 
work in the heart of a busy city street. 


Arter CHRISTMAS, I returned to Bangkok, and 
by New Year’s Day the missionaries of this new Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission were gathering there for the third 
annual mission conference. This was a first experience 
for twelve of the twenty-four missionaries in the group. 
It was also a growing experience. Together they worked 
out the answers to many questions and resolved many 
uncertainties. Indeed, during these days the group 
seemed to grow together as a team. 
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Young Sgaw Karen mothers and their lovely children; 
their homes are in the hills not far from Maesariang 
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The story of the years between 1953 and 1957, as 
the conference revealed, is illustrative of the amount of 
time and effort and money needed to establish a new 
mission. Recruiting and preparing a group of new mis- 
sionaries and getting them located on the field and 
through the initial years of language study has seemed 
a slow process. In January, 1950, the American Baptist 

Foreign Mission Society appointed the first missionary 
family, Rev. and Mrs. Alfred Q. Van Benschoten, to 
work among the Karens of Thailand. In 1952, the 
board of managers voted to enter Thailand with a mis- 
sion force on invitation of the Presbyterian Mission and 
the Church of Christ in Thailand to work with the 
Karens in the north and west and with the Swatow- 
speaking Chinese in Bangkok. Rev. and Mrs. Carl M. 
Capen, of the South China Mission, arrived in 1953. 

By January, 1957, the mission numbered twenty-four, 
ten families and four single missionaries. All but four 
are in their first term of service, when language study 
and orientation are a priority. Two new families are 
expected to arrive in the fall, Rev. and Mrs. Chester 
Galaska, and Rev. and Mrs. William Robert Hodges. 


—— 
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Here are our Thailand missionaries as they posed for 
a photograph during the mission conference in January 
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The mission has experienced delay in securing prop- 
erty and erecting homes for the missionaries, which 
usually would be more economical and more desirable 
over a long period than to lease or rent. The present 
law, though not intended to be discriminatory, makes 
it difficult for foreign religious bodies not in Thailand 
before this law was enacted to purchase land for mis- 
sion residences. We may have to depend on leases, 
especially in Bangkok, while the technicalities are being 
worked out. Acquiring property in the hill areas pre- 
sents little difficulty, since permission from the local 
headman is all that is necessary. 

The missionaries in conference discussion displayed 
a sensible approach to housing. They are thinking of 
residences that do not look too different from the better- 
planned Thai houses, keeping in mind that these houses 
may some day be used by indigenous Christian workers. 
They have expressed themselves as favoring various 
building features of the Thai houses that are economical, 
yet adapted to healthful and practical living conditions. 
Vacation places are scarce, and facilities are few. ‘The 
mission is searching for a suitable location. 

Another problem brought out in conference was with 
regard to the education of the missionaries’ children. 
Some of the children will study the Calvert Course at 
home with their mothers. Some will be enrolled at the 
International Children’s Center in Bangkok, and a few 
will attend the children’s center in Chiengmai spon- 
sored by the Presbyterian Mission. The older children 
go to India to the Kodaikanal school for missionaries’ 
children, where children from five American Baptist 
missions are enrolled through their high-school years. 


Tue CONFERENCE had many pressing matters to 
discuss, relating to language study, property, housing, 
children’s education, and the like. It was plain, how- 
ever, that in the minds of all these were of secondary 
importance. The months and years of preparation, the 
long journey half-way around the world, the process of 
settling into new homes under strange conditions—all 





this was over, and the end of the long two-year period 
of language study was in sight. The primary task was 
row about to be undertaken. 





Bill Cadwallader on a street at Mahachai, in front of 
the store which soon will become evangelistic center 
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The traditional policy of the Foreign Societies is to 
develop strong, self-supporting churches that become 
at once a part of the further evangelistic outreach. In 
Thailand there is already a good base on which to work, 
with twenty-four Karen churches and the Bangkok 
Chinese Church. Our purpose is to help both groups to 
help themselves, to develop and enrich the spiritual life 
of existing churches, and to promote a vigorous evan- 
gelistic program. We must do everything possible to 
help these churches, without taking from them the sense 
that the work is theirs. We are indebted to Alfred Van 
Benschoten for insisting on this principle as he worked 
alone with the Thailand Karen leaders several years 
before the new group arrived. 

The Karen churches in Thailand came together in 
1955 to form the Thailand Karen Baptist Convention. 
An advisory council has been set up, composed of con- 
vention and missionary representatives. It is planned to 
use trained leaders from Burma and Hong Kong on a 
short-term basis, upon invitation of Thailand Baptists. 
These Thai Karens and Thai Chinese must not become 
dependent on Burma and Hong Kong in leadership and 
training programs. 


Wane our young missionaries have been studying 
language, they have been making periodic survey trips 
into the Karen hills of the north and west and into 
Chinese areas in lower Thailand. This year and next, 
these reports are to be brought together in an effort to 
determine locations of additional Karen and Chinese 
stations outside Bangkok, Chiengmai, and Maesariang. 
Several families will be moving out into new stations 
in 1958. 

Work on the road to Ma-O-Gla, beginning fifteen 
miles from Chiengmai, is at last under way, with gov- 
ernment encouragement and assistance. When com- 
pleted, this road will remove some of the isolation of 
this first hill station established in the heart of the Karen 
territory. 

So the story of the first years of the Thailand Mission 
is one of beginnings. It takes time to recruit and staff a 
new mission, to get missionaries to the field and through 
two years of initial language study. It takes time to 


Leaders of the Thailand Karen Baptist Convention. The 
older man is Thra Borah; the younger man is a pastor 
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Louise Giffin and Mrs. Chen. Mrs. Chen, a doctor, is 
the wife of Dr. Chen, a product of South China Mission 


acquire property, to determine the best locations for 
mission stations, and to build. It is also a costly venture. 
It has seemed a slow process, but the Foreign Societies 
have been laying a firm foundation, and future years 
will reveal the care with which these foundations are 
being laid. 

Excellent young missionaries have been appointed 
to Thailand. They are facing pioneer work realistically. 
By 1958, most of the present staff will be ready for full- 
time assignments, and the program planned at the be- 
ginning will begin to be more fully and effectively im- 
plemented. 

The field is a large one. ‘There are many problems 
yet to be solved. There is much work to be done—in 
evangelism, in finding and training leaders, in helping 
to raise the level of literacy, in establishing a medical 
program, in rural training, in youth work, and in many 
other areas. The immediate question for all of us, how- 
ever, both for the missionaries on the field and for us 
here at home, is whether we are adequate for the task. 
Here opportunity and challenge meet. And God looks 
on, to see what we are going to do. 
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George Washington Carver houses, East Harlem, New York, N.Y. 


Christian Concern for Housing—for All 


In view of the many problems of housing for minority groups in the U.S.A., 
this year’s home-mission theme, ‘Christ, the Church, and Race,’ comes alive 


By ESTHER DAVIS 


OUSING is one of our most serious domestic prob- 

lems, with the farthest-reaching consequences. In- 
deed, the best authorities in housing declare that we 
need twice as many houses as are now being built. 

Experts forecast a national population of 204,400,000 
by 1970. With actual birth rates and marriage rates be- 
coming higher and death rates lower than those used in 
the so-called “high predictions,” the actual growth may 
even be higher than projected. 

Senator Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania, said before 
the National Housing Conference, in Washington, on 
June 17; 

“Housing is, first of all, human environment. Homes 
are a social, not just an economic fact. Housing must 
be thought of first as people in need. . . . The character 
of our housing supply has profound effect on the whole 
character of a city and of all the people in it. When 
there is conflict, the general good must override the 
private good.” 

In October, 1947, the President’s committee on civil 
“Equality of opportunity to rent or 
American. 


rights declared: 
buv a home should exist for every 
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In 1948, the Supreme Court ruled that enforcement 
of the racial restrictive covenant was illegal. 

In 1949, the Congress adopted, and the President 
approved, a declaration of national housing policy 
which acknowledged the responsibility of the federal 
Government to use its programs and resources to help 
realize “as soon as feasible the goal of a decent home 
and suitable living environment for every American fam- 
ily.” This statement can hardly be improved today, but 
as an expression of our actual national policy in 1957, 
it is almost a dead letter. 

Even after these broad federal steps, we in the Chi- 
cago area have been faced with the worldwide disgrace 
of Cicero . . . Fernwood . . . Peoria Street . . . Park 
Manor ... Airport Homes . . . Trumbull Park! Charles 
Abrams, recognized authority on housing, stated that 
“the Trumbull Park riots were just part of the pattern 
that has made Chicago a seething cauldron since 1945.” 
He cited the following: passiveness of leading citizens, 
inefficient police action, neighborhood “improvement” 
associations, and the neighborhood press, with daily 
harangues against the Negro and all those who aid him. 
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Since 1940, with decreased immigration, yet with an 
expanding labor market, more and more Negroes, Mex- 
icans, and Puerto Ricans, and now Indian Americans, 
have been brought to Chicago, without adequate pro- 
vision for housing them. Because of their high visibility, 
and their inability to conceal their identity from realtors, 
building managers, or their prospective neighbors, the 
recent newcomers have met at least five kinds of com- 
pulsions to try to “keep them in their place’”—physical, 
structural, social, economic, and legal. 

Larger numbers of in-migrants will be coming. The 
chief executive of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry said recently: “Chicago already has the 
money—both in industry, raw material resources, and 
land” to make it the greatest city, but frankly admitted 
a tremendous lack of manpower! The association says 
that “with some hefty inducements,” a half-million new 
workers, skilled and unskilled, will have to be drawn 
into the Chicago area by 1960! But where will they 
live? 

The problem of housing for minorities has been a 
concern of mine from my earliest recollections of sepa- 
rateness in the South, and this concern has been in- 
creased by my experiences here and in other cities. I 
came to Chicago in 1927 to further my education and 
remained to teach. Soon thereafter I began to “go 
around the world in Chicago,” and found this city a 
frozen checkerboard rather than a melting pot, with 
rather definite boundaries for national and racial groups. 
The tightest of them all was known as “The Black 
Belt”—a narrow tongue of land on the South Side, with 
a population density in some spots of seventy thousand 
persons a square mile. 

In 1944, I became the Christian friendliness mission- 
ary of the Chicago Baptist Association, and so it was my 
privilege to participate in a program “to bring about 
mutual understanding, active good will, and Christian 
fellowship among persons of all races and nations”—to 
seek to make the whole gospel relevant to all of life, as 
well as to every person; for the same One who came to 
bring life, came to bring the abundant life! 


W vx “Christ, the Church, and Race” as the theme 
of our home-mission study this year, I am impelled to 
share with you some of the challenges and some of my 
concerns, some truths learned by my close study and 
personal acquaintances, and by seven years of “living 
where they live.” 

I know that more and more people of all groups are 
moving into our cities, our communities, seeking a bet- 
ter way of life. 

I know that many churches face the problems of a 
changing or changed community. 

I know that if the church is true to its concern for 
every part of human life, and attempts to lead every 
new generation to Christ, it cannot neglect the condi- 
tions under which people live and establish their 
families. 

I know that even though some social issues may seem 
remote from the daily lives of our members, housing is 
not one of these; for we all live in houses and have some 
influence and stake in community affairs. 

I know that racial prejudice, animosity, hatred, greed, 
exploitation, and discrimination are sins of the human 
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spirit—and to all these our gospel speaks piercingly 
today. 

I know that every Christian should seek the truth 
about persons and be committed to do the will of God, 
cost what it may, before change takes place. I know 
that I can never again live happily in any community 
which is not open to all. 

I know that, in my ministry to international students, 
I must live where students of every race and nation may 
enter my home with perfect freedom. I want them to 
take around the world the “good news” of emancipated 
Christians! 

I know that your witness and mine—and the majesty 
of our Christian friendliness program— is magnified be- 
cause we remained in this area when the racial com- 
position began to change, and have worked to build a 
stable, cooperative, democratic, Christian neighbor- 
hood; have sought to put our Christian faith into prac- 
tice for all people! 


I AM SURE that you will want to share some of the 
truths I have learned through working in block groups 
and in community organizations. 

New freeways, turnpikes, prosperity, plant shutdowns, 
discovery of underground minerals, influx of new ethnic 
groups to the city, opening of suburbs and suburban 
shopping centers—these are some of the many things 
that can tip the scales in favor of deterioration and 
blight in any city. The Second World War, with its 
massive dislocations, brought to many cities unprece- 
dented prosperity and widespread ruin. 

During the decade 1940—1950, there was an increase 
of 42 per cent among the nonwhite population in Chi- 
cago, with the greatest number being Negro and Puerto 
Rican. Shortage of housing became our No. | problem, 
especially in the older communities. Communities once 
all-white began to change complexion. Overcrowding 
developed, morale declined; communication among 
neighbors almost ceased, except to pass on fear-filled 
rumors. 

The community in which I have lived ever since 
coming from the South began to experience, even before 
1950, the fears which create panic in a neighborhood: 
property loss, intermarriage, crime, neighborhood de- 
terioration. And the peddlers of these fears were more 
than those who said that these fears could be proved 
false—if the white residents would begin to act crea- 
tively. 

“Fright,” “fight,” “flight.” These words became gen- 
erally descriptive of persons and of many institutions. 

Houses overcrowded; schools on double-shift. But the 
churches? Serious depletion of congregations; loss of 
leadership; slowdown in evangelistic calling; decreased 
giving. 

Then a group of concerned, committed citizens met 
to talk about what could be done rather than what 
couldn’t be done. The work of organizing citizens block 
by block was begun—to help people to know each other 
as persons, to get the facts, and to make intelligent 
decisions based on facts. Communication was re-estab- 
lished; and it was reinforced and grew, because it be- 
came a part of the way of life on the block. Common 
problems were worked on; cooperative problem solv- 
ing became the accepted practice; block members be- 
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came much more intelligent citizens as neighbors worked 
on common problems. And we found that not all the 
leadership was possessed by whites. Color, or lack of it, 
faded into insignificance. Now the goal is to have every 
block in a community organized and working through 
a community conference—for the total good of the total 
population. 

Blocks are no longer blocks against neighborliness, 
nor apartments, institutions to keep people apart, as a 
leader once said. 

We believe that the techniques and values we have 
discovered through the block groups are tools the Chris- 
tian has known about all the time. “And who is my 
neighbor?” “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” “God has not given us a spirit 
of fear, but a spirit of power and love and a sound 
mind” (Phillips). We are our brother’s keeper. 

Martin Buber, a great Jewish mystic, once said: “All 
real living is meeting. In the encounter between person 
and person, the important thing is to make present the 
other person.” 

In the block groups we meet the newcomer; become 
identified with him; become aware of what is going on 
in his mind and emotion; become embraced in a com- 
mon situation or problem. 


Ws ARE IN THE TRADITION of free churches, 
voluntary associations. As our churches are voluntary 
associations, bringing the ultimate resources of our faith 
to bear upon our lives, so it ought to be this faith which 
contributes most richly to the voluntary associations 
about us, both inside and outside the church. 

Jane Addams once said: “We have been trying all 
this time to help people with broken lives rebuild their 
lives. We have discovered that the society about us is 
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breaking lives faster than we can rebuild. I must go into 
the community !” 

The block groups are opportunities for Christians to 
go more deeply and more effectively into our communi- 
ties with the message of total redemption: to “seek and 
to save’ the newcomer and the lost; to know that no 
man is common or unclean simply because of color or 
cultural background; to learn not to be a respecter of 
persons; to make our profession of Christian faith a 
reality; to make the church “a city set on a hill” in 
any community! 

Some things concerned Christians and churches can 
do now: 

1. Encourage members to study the housing situation 
in your own vicinity, Also find out how others have met 
the challenge successfully. 

2. Educate the total membership concerning hous- 
ing and its influence on human relations and on people. 
(Study the American Baptist Convention resolution on 
housing; see Unit 4, especially page 64, of Racial Inte- 
gration in the Church, the 1957 handbook prepared for 
American Baptists. ) 

3. Members who are property owners should be urged 
to refuse to join restrictive “gentlemen’s agreements,” 
or to exploit racial prejudice for their own financial 
advantage. 

4. Members, whether owners or tenants, should be 
challenged to remain in an area when change begins; 
to work with block groups and in the community or- 
ganization; to initiate such helpful organizations. 

In a multiracial society we Christians still proclaim 
the noblest principles. Yet in our own practices we 
largely conform to the principles of this world. Let us 
search ourselves constantly to see whether our lived-out 
theology is not the child of fear. Let us test every appli- 
cation of segregation by the standard of Christian love. 





East River Nursery School playground, New York, N.Y. 
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Meaning and Need of Reformation 


A Meditation for Reformation Sunday 


By JAMES A. PIKE 
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LL TOO OFTEN, “Protestant” is thought of as 

simply meaning anti- or non-Roman Catholic. 
And sometimes Reformation Sunday is thought of as 
simply the recollection of a time in history when we 
broke with the rule of Rome. So viewed, the word 
“Protestant” is not a particularly honorable word, and 
Reformation Sunday is an observance not particularly 
relevant to men today—nor, for that matter, particu- 
larly charitable in spirit. 

If the meaning of the day is past and negative, we 
should abandon it. But if we think through the mean- 
ing of “Protestant” and “Reformation,” we shall find 
that it is present and positive. 


The Meaning Is Present 


The Holy Ghost “who spake by the prophets”’ speaks 
to the church today no less than he spoke to the Reform- 
ers of old. A truly Protestant church is not merely one 
that can look back to a reformation; it is one that recog- 
nizes its need of reformation today. 

Let me cite a few examples: 

1. Is your congregation segregated—in fact if not in 
theory? If the answer is yes (and for most who are 
reading this that will be the answer), then what refor- 
mation is under way in your congregation? 

2. Are the schools and institutions of your denomina- 
tion as open to people of various races as the public 
schools in the same area? It ill behooves the church to 
lag behind secular society in the manifestation of Chris- 
tian principles. Are you backing a reform movement 
here? 

3. Is there tension and factionalism in your congre- 
gation? Is there real democracy among the member- 
ship, or is the control tightly held by a few “lay popes” 
whom no one—not even the minister—dares to chal- 
lenge? If so, there is plenty of room for a reformation. 

4. Do the members of your congregation attend 
church every Sunday? Reformation could begin here. 

5. In our support of the church and its mission our 
gifts often resemble a “tip” to God. Yet all we have is 
his. Are the people of your church giving sacrifically? 
We are under command to bring the light of the gospel 
to all men. Actually, we are only scratching the surface 
— in terms of the real possibilities. 


The Meaning Is Positive 


In their negative reaction to serious abuses in the 
life and teaching of the medieval church, the Reform- 
ers came to positive conclusions about the meaning of 
the Christian faith. These conclusions were not limited 
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to their own time; they spanned the past and the future. 
They were not new ideas; they were the revival of old 
ideas, part of the original deposit of the Christian faith, 
which had been lost or distorted in the intervening 
centuries. And they apply today as fully as they did in 
the sixteenth century. What are these positive teachings 
and why are they important today? 

1. The absolute sovereignty of God. No earthly au- 
thority, in church or state, has the last word; God has. 
Thus, no earthly ideal or pattern of life is free from 
criticism. This is the basis of personal independence in 
an age in which the pressures to conformity are greater 
and greater all the time. 

2. The 100 per cent claim on every man’s life. In 
medieval teaching there was a “high road” and a “low 
road” to salvation. Members of religious orders bound 
themselves to a higher law; but, for the ordinary lay- 
man or priest, keeping the ‘Ten Commandments and the 
six precepts of the church would suffice. Anything done 
over and above counted for extra credit. ‘The Reformers’ 
aim was not to cut the “religious” down to size, but to 
elevate men in all callings to the religious life. 

3. Justification “by grace through faith unto good 
works.” The minute the law is seen as 100 per cent, it 
is obvious that we cannot “make up” for our sins, since 
any new good thing we do we are supposed to do any- 
way. So it was clear to the Reformers that we cannot 
be saved by our works, but only by God’s grace received 
in penitent faith. Good works, seen before as means of 
salvation, become instead the grateful response to sal- 
vation freely given. Today, more than ever, we are 
aware of the devastating effects of anxiety caused by a 
sense of guilt, and the importance of self-acceptance to 
a healthy personality. The answer is in the doctrine of 
justification: I can accept myself because God accepts 
me, though unacceptable; and in the confidence of that 
acceptance I can become more acceptable. 

4. The priesthood of all believers. The Reformers 
perceived that all men are called to a ministry, and 
that there are no higher or lower “callings,” but that 
all are to share in God’s creative and redemptive pur- 
poses in the world. 

A deep sense of this common priesthood of all be- 
lievers is needed today, not only for the sanctification 
of our daily work, but for the expansion of the working 
team of the church and the grasping of the full mean- 
ing of our services of worship. 

In short, the key emphases of the Reformation can 
today, as in the centuries past, give men what they 
need most: independence, sense of responsibility, self- 
acceptance, and fellowship. 
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HERE ARE thirty-six thousand international stu- 

dents in the United States this year. They range 
from young people without family responsibility to 
mature men and women, many of whom hold promi- 
nent positions of leadership in their homelands. All of 
them have come to this country for specialized training 
and insights which will enrich their lives and their con- 
tribution to their people. They are visitors within our 
gates. 

The impressions which these students from other cul- 
tures and backgrounds gain while guests in the United 
States are of the utmost importance. They produce 
either friendly understanding or hostile reactions. ‘These 
impressions are often distorted and misleading. Yet 
every good American citizen covets for his country the 
good will and friendship of the people who visit our 
shores for a brief time to return to their homelands as 
influential leaders. Moreover, Christians are especially 
anxious that their home and church life shall not be 
overshadowed by the influence of those who live by sub- 
Christian standards or at complete variance with Chris- 
tian teachings. 

American Baptists, like many other church groups in 
our country, have been aware of the international stu- 
dents’ need of hospitality and wholesome influences. ‘To 
this end, the department of Christian friendliness of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies, under the 
able direction of Bernice Cofer, has developed a variety 
of means of extending the hand of Christian friendship. 

This ministry of Christian friendliness is accomplished 
through person-to-person acquaintance. Only in this 
way can understanding and mutual appreciation and 
enjoyment be developed between people of widely di- 
verse cultures. This principle is especially applicable to 
international students. They come to the United States 
in need of understanding. From us they have a right to 
expect warm Christian hospitality and sympathetic 
understanding. From them we, in turn, look for an 
honest curiosity and a sincere desire to see us at our 
best. 

Because the home is the cornerstone of American life, 
and affords the most trustworthy look into what Ameri- 
cans are really like, the Christian friendliness program 
encourages this contact above all others. For in the 
Christian family circle the fellowship of Christlike love 
is at its radiant best. With this principle in mind, Amer- 
ican Baptist families have been urged to extend home 
hospitality to international students, especially at the 
holiday seasons of the church year. These occasions offer 
opportunity to interpret for those who are not Chris- 
tians the meaning of Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Easter. For the Christian student from another country, 
they afford a natural situation in which to share the 
warmth of the family circle with those of like faith. 

Needless to say, the blessings from such person-to- 
person contacts are mutually enriching to guests and 
hosts. They develop mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation. It is regrettable, therefore, that only a small 
number of American Baptists have been engaged in this 
ministry. The majority believe that the entertaining of 
international students should be reserved for well-edu- 
cated and professionally trained people. This, of course, 
is a mistaken notion. Our visitors need to become ac- 
quainted with the average Christian home, for it is 
typical of American family life at its best. 
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Perhaps the main source of hesitancy on the part of 
most church people is at the point of conversation. 
Many persons are fearful of being unable to put their 
guests at ease, or to be at ease themselves. The task of 
maintaining an interesting conversation looms up as a 
formidable barrier to good hospitality. 

Realizing this problem, the department of Christian 
friendliness has secured the help of Mrs. Rachel Davis 
Dubois, director of the Workshop for Cultural Democ- 
racy, New York, in encouraging group conversation. At 
a workshop conducted in March, 1957, at the Redford 
Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich., Wayne C. Clark, pas- 
tor,. representatives of five neighboring churches learned 
that group conversion is a method of making strangers a 
part of the community. Mrs. Dubois showed how con- 
versation between people of variant cultural and na- 
tional backgrounds can unite them on the basis of their 
primary human interests and problems. The group dis- 
covered that there are themes about which people can 
converse without specialized knowledge. 

The department of Christian friendliness is encourag- 
ing a broad Baptist ministry to international students in 
three ways. The first is by working with Nannie H. Bur- 
roughs, of Washington, D.C., president of the women 
of the National Baptist Convention of the U.S.A., Inc. 
An appeal is being made to American Baptist women 
and National Baptist women to open their homes to 
international students, many of whom are keenly inter- 
ested in acquainting themselves with the home life of 
Christian people of both races. 
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Because overseas students attending schools in the 
South have been anxious to visit homes in the North 
during their vacation periods, a second approach is 
being developed. This is with Jane Ray Bean, director 
of the Southern Baptists’ hospitality program for inter- 
national students. A plan is being projected whereby 
American Baptists will list homes to which international 
students in Southern schools will be invited, while South- 
ern Baptists will list homes to which international stu- 
dents in Northern schools will be invited. There is even 
hope of arranging an interchange of international stu- 
dents from selected campuses in the North and the 
South during the Christmas holidays, with an exchange 
of dormitory accommodations. 

A third means of broadening the Baptist ministry to 
students from other countries is being developed through 
cooperation with bilingual congregations. A beginning 
has been made in Detroit, where churches are being 
asked to open their homes so that international students 
may see how immigrants to the United States have been 
assimilated into the churches and into American life 
generally. 

The program of Christian friendliness to our visitors 
from other countries should lead them to think of the 
Christian church and the Christian home as offering an 
answer to their problems in a strange land. The pro- 
gram also needs to interpret the gospel to those who do 
not understand it. Though we who are Christians must 
always consider the sensibilities of our guests who do 
not share our faith, we must not lose sight of our oppor- 
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tunity to present, with tact and warm conviction, the 
Christian message of hope in Christ. 

University pastors who conduct a ministry to students 
on Campuses across our country can ac complish much 
through study groups which include international stu- 
dents. This service may be illustrated by the interna- 
tional-interracial fellowship commission of the Bay Cities 
Union and the Northern California Baptist Convention, 
which conducted a retreat for international students dur- 
ing the Easter recess this year. American Baptist students 
were also included. Maxwell T. Powers, state chairman 
of town and country work, provided an interpretation 
of the Christian faith which became the basis for dis- 
cussion. 

A second example is provided by Mrs. J. H. Parker, 
director of the international-interracial fellowship com- 
mission. She reports that Students International, a home 
at 2332 Haste Street, Berkeley, Calif., is open to over- 
seas students for fellowship, fun, food, and spiritual 
guidance. Through the genial hospitality and counsel of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Morris Forbes, students from twenty- 
five countries enjoy Sunday dinner together and the con- 
genial welcome of open house during the week. On Sat- 
urday evenings two classes are provided for Bible study 
and a consideration of the basic Christian concepts. This 
ministry to international students of the University of 
California is sponsored by the Baptist committee on 
friendly relations with overseas students, composed of 
leaders from Baptist churches in the Bay Area. 


Te MINISTRY to international students should 
not be the sole responsibility of any single group of 
American Baptists. It must be the concern of all. Be- 
cause this is so, the committee on ministry to interna- 
tional students was formed in 1955, representing the 
missionary and educational agencies of the American 
Baptist Convention. (The author of this article serves 
as chairman.) By mutual sharing of responsibility and 
joint planning, the American Baptist Home and For- 
eign Mission Societies and The Board of Education and 
Publication seek, on the one hand, to avoid duplication 
of effort, and, on the other hand, to expand the ministry 
of the convention to these overseas students. 

For example, the Home Mission Societies, through 
the department of Christian friendliness, direct a pro- 
gram of home hospitality which is centered in the 
churches. The Foreign Mission Societies serve as liaison 
between the Baptist conventions overseas which send 
students to the United States and the churches in this 
country. Through the offices of Dana M. Albaugh and 
Hazel F. Shank, the churches can know who are bona 
fide visitors from the Baptist church bodies overseas. 
The Board of Education and Publication, through the 
department of campus Christian life, acquaints univer- 
sity pastors and student secretaries with the presence of 
Baptist international students on their respective cam- 
puses. Every effort is made to integrate them and other 
students from overseas into the Christian fellowship on 
the campus. In local congregations in the areas, this 
ministry is encouraged by counselors for students and 
service personnel who serve as members of the commit- 
tee on youth work. 

In these and in other ways, American Baptists extend 
Christian friendship to the guests within our gates. 
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Among the Current Books 





THE EXPERIMENT OF FAITH. 
By Samuel M. Shoemaker. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 


This is a story about city-wide per- 
sonal evangelism, launched and sus- 
tained by business executives, in the 
large industrial city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Specific incidents relate how junior 
and senior executives, in management 
and labor, worked to place their per- 
sonal lives and business relationships 
under the controlling Spirit of God. 
They resolved to do more than “talk 
pious on Sunday,” then on week days 
treat employees and employers “like 
objects and obstacles.” To achieve 
their goal they first enriched their 
own spiritual lives, then “saturated 
the atmosphere” of their shops and 
offices with the spirit of Christ’s teach- 
ings. “Bosses” and laborers were chal- 
lenged by associates and fellow work- 
ers to put Christian principles into 
workaday relationships, business trans- 
actions, production, and sales. The 
book inspires the reader to resolve to 
begin to live, in reality, the Christian 
life, grow in it, and win others to 
Christ. The author is rector of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, and for 
twenty-seven years was pastor of Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church, New York 
city. He is nationally known for his 
evangelistic ministry. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon Press. $3.75. 


The thorough and systematic ap- 
proach to the subject, and the logical 
and unbiased thinking of the author, 
put this study in a class by itself for 
comprehensive and practical guidance. 
Part I lays foundation for the discus- 
sion. It shows why moral philosophy, 
moral standards of past and present 
Christendom, and the ethical pro- 
nouncements of the church cannot 
serve as the final guide for Christian 
conduct. Christian ethics has its roots 
in the Bible; it is founded on a “sys- 
tematic study of the way of life set 
forth by Jesus Christ.” He laid primary 
stress on ethical and spiritual inward- 
ness, set forth a clear pattern of the 
demands of the God-centered life, had 
a realistic knowledge of human sin 
and of the possibilities of the redeemed 
life, declared the supreme worth of 
every person to God, and made his 
central theme the kingdom of God. 
Dr. Harkness ignores no fundamental 
issue, but cautions against interpreting 
isolated passages of Scripture to find 
the answer to ethical problems on 
which Jesus remained silent. Difficul- 
ties encountered in sustaining a con- 
sistent parallel between what one be- 
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lieves and does are realistically illus- 
trated. This procedure leads to the 
next logical question—how to face up 
to the duties of Christians in all such 
relationships. Part II is devoted to an 
appraisal of the problems of social de- 
cisions, and rightly begins with a con- 
sideration of marriage and the family. 
Little new is added in this discussion, 
but the chapters following, on “The 
Ethics of the Economic Life,” “Chris- 
tianity and Race Relations,” “The 
Christian’s Conscience and the State,” 
“War, Peace, and the International 
Order,” are unusually helpful. 


THE FAMILY AND MENTAL 
ILLNESS. By Samuel Southard. 
The Westminster Press. $1.50. 


This informative guide is for farni- 
lies who want to know what they can 
do personally, and to whom they may 
turn for competent help, when one of 
their own members becomes mentally 
ill. It indicates the signs that enable 
one to recognize the beginning and 
development of emotional and mental 
instability. In simple, non-technical 
language it shows how behavior pat- 
terns change and advance toward a 
crisis. Though not an_ exhaustive 
study, the book should prove to be 
invaluable to individuals, pastors, and 
physicians who desire to help, espe- 
cially, those who feel that to be men- 
tally ill is a disgrace. 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN. By Wil- 
liam J]. Wolf. Doubleday @& Co. 
$3.00. 


This study of the atonement re- 
veals how the cross and the crown, 
together, symbolize the wholeness of 
Christian salvation. God’s work is to 
be found in the cross and the crown 
of Christ the Redeemer, and both are 
central in biblical faith. Some church- 
men have neglected the cross at the 
expense of the crown, or vice versa. 
The relationship between security and 
salvation, discussed in the first chap- 
ter, sets the tempo for the whole 
study. It is characterized by clear 
thinking, pertinent comparisons, and 
keen biblical scholarship. The concep- 
tion of salvation as found in the Old 
and New Testaments and as taught by 
Jesus is carried over into further stud- 
ies on the atonement. The Greek, 
Latin, and Post-Reformation theories 
of the atonement are honestly ap- 
praised. No attempt is made to dog- 
matize or to promote particular the- 
ories. All doctrines and theories are 
scrutinized in the light of biblical 
teachings. The work of the atonement 


is always seen as an expression of 
God’s unceasing, holy love. The final 
chapter on “The Atoning God” is 
superb in its explanation of the neces- 
sity of the cross. 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. A Golden 
Historical Atlas. By Samuel Terrien. 
Simon and Schuster. $3.95. 


If you are looking for a combination 
Bible history and Bible geography— 
both in a book so beautiful, so well 
printed, so colorful as to defy descrip- 
tion—then do not look any further. 
Here it is, a work of art that you would 
think impossible at the price. The 
complete Bible story appears in clear, 
concise form, and the excellent relief 
maps, the photographs, and the illus- 
trations fairly glow with interest as 
well as color. The 10 x 13-inch pages 
are just right for a well-designed pic- 
ture-story book. With this authorita- 
tive guide, Bible study becomes a joy- 
ful adventure. 


LET NOT YOUR HEART BE 
TROUBLED. By ]. Robert Watt. 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


This -is truly a book that offers 
“comfort for the bereaved.” It con- 
tains twenty-eight sympathetic, but 
highly realistic, meditations that offer 
comfort, hope, and encouragement to 
those who mourn. Scripture passages, 
illustrations, and poems are _ used 
effectively. 


THE NEW ORDEAL OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Paul Hutchinson. 
Association Press. $2.50. 


The late editor of The Christian 
Century left in manuscript this in- 
cisive assessment of Roman Catholi- 
cism, Orthodoxy, and Protestantism in 
the present world situation. Roman 
Catholicism is on the defensive today. 
Dominated by a conservative hier- 
archy, it does not have enough con- 
structive social programs to satisfy the 
social demands of the masses in back- 
ward countries. But it is also on the 
offensive. It has an unbending opposi- 
tion to communism, which helps to 
weld its own ranks closely together 
and makes its approaches to govern- 
ments and to the secular world very 
clear. Orthodoxy is actively involved 
in three major struggles: first, the 
ancient struggle with the Roman 
Church, which is now entering on a 
new phase of intensity; second, the 
struggle between the patriarchates of 
Istanbul and Moscow for the leader- 
ship of the Orthodox communions; 
third, the struggle within all the Or- 
thodox churches outside the Russian 
orbit between their pro- and anti- 
Communist elements. Protestantism is 
statistically thriving, but one wonders 
how much it is molding contemporary 
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life. In Europe, churches are practi- 
cally deserted, and the European ef- 
forts of Billy Graham did not send 
people back to the churches. Protes- 
tant churches which are strong, such 
as the Baptist churches in Russia, 
preach a literalistic interpretation of 
Scripture which does not attract young 
people and people who think. In 
America, people are in one church a 
year or two and then move somewhere 
else. This causes a secularism and root- 
lessness which the churches a genera- 
tion or so ago did not have. Competing 
denominations do not honor Christ. 
We can look with some hope, how- 
ever, to the future, for denomina- 
tionalism will be broken down, proba- 
bly by federation. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By William Barclay. The West- 
minster Press. $2.50. 

THE GOSPEL OF MARK. By Wil- 
liam Barclay. The Westminster 
Press. $2.50. 


These are the first two volumes in 
what eventually will be a new small 
commentary on the Bible called “The 
Daily Study Bible Series.” The virtue 
of both volumes is that while they 
present what modern scholarship 
thinks of as technical problems, such 
as authorship and date, they are read- 
able, and the large body of material 
is surprisingly good. The author keeps 
in mind constantly the meaning of the 
Bible for present-day living. 


EVANGELISM IN A CHANGING 
AMERICA. By Jesse M. Bader. 
Bethany Press. $3.00. 


Dr. Bader recommends, for a chang- 
ing America, very much the same type 
of evangelism that he advocated and 
practiced for thirty-five years, except 
that added strain in daily living, rapid 
change of residences, and increase in 
population demand exerted evangel- 
istic endeavor. The church must, 
more than ever, rely upon the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, prayer, Bible 
study, the spiritual power of Christian 
fellowship, and consecrated personal 
witnessing and preaching to win 
America to Christ. There is no easy 
substitute for the compulsion to evan- 
gelize. This truth must be strength- 
ened by the Christian’s own conscious- 
ness of his need of a Savior, his 
indebtedness to God, and the deep 
conviction that Christ is the hope of 
humanity. The supreme evangelistic 
theme is Christ’s incarnation, cruci- 
fixion, and resurrection. This message, 
steeped in prayer, proclaimed with 
passion, and empowered by the Holy 
Spirit, can and will save the world. 
Evangelism is looked upon as “the 
continuous mission of the entire 
church,” where all the members 
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possess “the heart of a shepherd that 
feels a sense of responsibility for the 
care and ministry of others.” 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ANXIETY. 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abing- 
don Press. $2.50. 


This practical and readable book is 
written to help people who are wor- 
ried, frightened, depressed, and un- 
happy, yet cannot trace the origin and 
causes of their mental distress. In his 
presentation the author does what no 
psychologist would do—he confesses 
that he has himself experienced the 
feelings and anxieties about which he 
writes. It is in this frankness that the 
book possesses its greatest value; for it 
faces the truth about oneself that leads 
to relief. Out of his psychological in- 
sight, into his own experiences, Dr. 
Weatherhead brings forth firsthand 
knowledge that benefits his fellow men. 
He keenly analyzes the symptoms and 
causes of anxiety and diagnoses its 
effects on the physical, mental, and 
spiritual life. He then proceeds to 
show that, with God’s help, one may 
and can cope with the subborn forces 
of guilt, worry, despair, and defeat. He 
believes that no peace is to be found 
outside of complete surrender to God. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
LABOR? By James Myers and 
Harry W. Laidler. The John Day 
Company. $4.75. 


James Myers was for almost a quar- 
ter of a century industrial relations 
secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Harry 
W. Laidler is executive director of the 
League for Industrial Democracy. The 
average reader probably knows very 
little about labor. He has prejudices 
for or against unions or the open shop 
or the employer or the employee. This 
book is a well-written compendium 
which traces the history of the labor 
movement in America in brief scope, 
explains the structure and functions of 
trade unions, deals with union con- 
tracts, and with strikes and how to 
prevent them. Many subjects, such as 
the responsibility of unions, “the-right- 
to-work” laws, the guaranteed annual 
wage, and union welfare funds are 
discussed. The last chapter deals with 
religion and labor. The book ends 
with an excellent bibliography, a list- 
ing of agencies dealing with labor and 
economics, and a directory of labor 
unions. 


IN BUT NOT OF THE WORLD. 
By Robert W. Spike. Association 
Press. $2.00. 


This study book for the Intersem- 
inary Movement may be profitably 
used as an adult education syllabus. 
In five brief, pungent chapters it dis- 





cusses the church as “Koinonia,” 
“The Body of Christ,’ “The Com- 
munity,” “A Saving Society,’ and 
“Servant of the Kingdom.” Each 
chapter introduces a life-situation epi- 
sode, discusses the relative Christian 
doctrine, analyzes the relationship of 
the particular Christian insight to the 
culture, and suggests practical appli- 
cations for the local congregation. The 
church, though constantly tempted to 
accommodate itself to the culture in 
which it lives, nevertheless is strongly 
compelled by its own nature to pro- 
claim a more profound dimension, 
which simultaneously judges and of- 
fers salvation to the world. The local 
congregation is the critical point 
where the decision is made whether 
the church is also “of” as well as “in” 
the world. To remain in the house- 
hold of God, the church must preach 
the “shock of the gospel,” insist on 
regenerate membership, and discover 
and generate “the excitement of the 
coming great church.” 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
AND THE UNITY WE SEEK. By 
Albert C. Outler. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $3.25. 


Here are the results of a realistic 
approach to the ecumenical movement 
in our day. Recognizing that that 
movement has lost some of its earlier 
momentum, ‘“‘more because of the ex- 
treme difficulty of the residual prob- 
lems it faces than from the failure of 
nerve among its devoted advocates,” 
Dr. Outler examines these difficulties 
and seeks a way to overcome them. 
For example, he deals a hard blow to 
the arrogance of some churches which 
presume to have a monopoly on doc- 
trine, or claim to be the one and only 
true church. He maintains that “mu- 
tual recognition” is the ecumenical 
principle, which must be maintained 
if the ecumenical movement is to 
make progress. Though the churches 
have made progress toward ecumen- 
ity, yet there is still “a long uncharted 
road before us in our pilgrim journey 
toward the unity we seek.” At this 
point of the journey we shall look in 
vain for “an ecclesiological formulary 
so neat, so ingenious, and so imposing 
that we can all assent to it and then 
move easily into the ecumenical age!” 
A theological “break through” is not 
yet in sight—‘and is not likely to be 
until we have gone on living and work- 
ing and worshiping together a good 
while longer and a good deal more 
seriously.” Anyone who is close to the 
ecumenical movement today surely 
must agree that this, far from being 
“a counsel of despair,” or “a sentimen- 
tal reliance on some principle of as- 
sured progress,” is down-to-earth, real- 
istic thinking. We need more of it! 
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Visualizing Our Baptist World Mission 


By ESTHER 


| AVE YOU ever wished you could 
travel to far-off lands like Burma, 
Thailand, Japan, or the Belgian 
Congo? Have you ever longed to visit 
the West Indies, or to get a firsthand 
glimpse of mission work in Alaska or 
among the Indians of our own coun- 
try? Through the medium of the mo- 
tion picture, it is possible to take an 
imaginary journey to these places, and 
actually to see American Baptist mis- 
sionaries at work around the world. 
Many excellent motion pictures and 
filmstrips are available, depending on 
the needs of your church. When plan- 
ning your study programs this fall on 
the foreign-mission theme “Japan,” 
and the home-mission theme “Christ, 
the Church, and Race,” be sure to 
include the visual aids recommended 
for these themes. Your Baptist film 
library can be of assistance as you 
bring to your church a visual presenta- 
tion of our Baptist world mission. 
Garden of Service, photographed in 
Japan, points up the conflict faced by 
a young man, Namio Fuse, when he 
seeks to break with the past. Brought 
up to respect ancient religions and 
traditions of Japan, he comes to Tokyo 
and finds living quarters at the Waseda 
Christian Center. His contact with 
Christianity brings him to a decision 
as to what path he should follow. The 
leading roles are played by the actual 
persons telling their own true story. 
Younger Brother—The department 
of Baptist films cooperated with the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission in 
producing this film on the current 
missionary theme on Japan. It tells 
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the story of Jiro, and the problems he 
faces as a Christian. The motion pic- 
ture on the home-mission theme was 
also a cooperative venture. 

Additional motion pictures on Ja- 
pan are now in your Baptist film 
library for use with the foreign-mis- 
sion study theme. Honshu Holiday is a 
very effective presentation of a typical 
Christian rural family, and its trip to 
the island of Honshu to enjoy a Japa- 
nese festival. 

One of the new Japan filmstrips, 
for use with young people through 
adults, is From the Church at Nishio. 
This will provoke a discussion of the 
Japanese church and its place in the 
world pattern of Christianity. Another 
is University of Tomorrow, which 
visualizes the International Christian 
University in Tokyo. American Bap- 
tists have been interested in this Uni- 
versity and have given financial sup- 
port from its beginning. Closeup of 
Japan, with a 33 rpm record, tells 
the story of Haruo, a senior at the 
university, who cannot decide what he 
wants to do with his life. His tour 
around the villages impresses him with 
the work of the Christian churches. 
Filmstrips on Japan are also available 
for children. Kimiko of Japan is a 
happy tale about the everyday experi- 
ences of a little Japanese girl, illus- 
trated with color pictures taken in 
Japan. 

Manachan and Koji is the story of 
a little girl and her brother and the 
experiences they enjoy in their Japa- 
nese Christian family. Tommy and 


Yoshi become great friends, thus help- 








families to get acquainted. 
Tommy’s parents are missionaries, and 
through his friendship with Yoshi, new 
friends are made for Christ. 

To visualize the home-mission study 


ing their 


theme “Christ, the Church, and 
Race,” a motion picture has been pro- 
duced entitled The Broken Mask. It 
tells about two young college students 
who come to grips with man-made 
barriers of prejudice against the color 
of a man’s skin. At the conclusion of 
the showing a discussion is inevitable. 
Several other motion pictures on the 
home-mission theme are available. 

Prejudice deals with intolerance 
and the effect of prejudice on the per- 
son who practices it. We Hold These 
Truths is a timely story of a young 
Negro serviceman enroute overseas 
who faces the problem of “the church 
and human nights.” For All People 
emphasizes that by patience and un- 
derstanding, people of all races can 
work and worship harmoniously. The 
Toymaker uses two puppets to reveal 
how fear and suspicion originate 
among people when they become 
aware of differences, and how mutual 
understanding can be developed. 

Filmstrips on the above theme for 
young people and adults would in- 
clude Crossroad at Cedarmont, which 
will provoke a discussion regarding 
the opposition encountered by a Negro 
family when they try to move into a 
community occupied by white people. 
It Happens Everyday illustrates the 
sort of school and community situa- 
tion in race relations in which young 
people need to act constructively. Our 
World of Happy Differences, produced 
especially for children, shows the dif- 
ferences in race and religion which 
make the world interesting. 

The department of Baptist films 
has produced and secured these mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips to help 
you visualize our world mission. 





Left to right: Scenes from ‘Garden of Service, “Younger Brother,’ and ‘Broken Mask, 16mm sound motion pictures 
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Detailed information will be sent to 
you on request. Contact your nearest 
Baptist Film Library, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 19 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; and 2107 
Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Home Mission Tour 
To Central America 


On January 31, 1958, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Tour to Central 
America will get under way, under 
the leadership of Clifford G. Hansen, 
of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies. Groups from the West 
Coast and the Midwest will congre- 
gate in Mexico City, where several 
days will be spent sightseeing and 
visiting American Baptist churches, 
missions, and other places of interest. 

Sightseeing will include the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, the Baptist Semi- 
nary, the Latin American Hospital in 
Puebla, and a trip out to the pyramids. 
From Mexico City the tour proceeds 
to San Salvador, where items of in- 
terest on the agenda include a visit to 
the Baptist School at Santa Ana, sun- 
set worship at the Cerro Verde vol- 
cano, and a trip to a coffee plantation. 
There will also be an opportunity for 
tour members to speak in churches. 

Next stop is Managua, Nicaragua. 
The groups will visit the Baptist Hos- 
pital, school, seminary, the First Bap- 
tist Church, and have a chance to get 
acquainted with our Baptist mission- 
aries. A visit to the United States 
Embassy, rural churches, and the Bap- 
tist missionary rest home completes 
the tour. For complete information 
concerning the tour write Clifford G. 
Hansen, American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, 164 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


‘A Book of Remembrance’ 


Now is the time to place your order 
for copies of the new 1958 A Book of 
Remembrance. Here in one volume is 
the information you want about our 
American Baptist world mission, and 
the men and women who carry it for- 
ward at home and overseas. Many 
new features distinguish the 1958 edi- 
tion. Copies will be available shortly 
from your state convention office and 
from Baptist book stores. Or you may 
write to the Department of Literature, 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Is Your Church 
Participating ? 

Has your church made plans to 
participate in one of the sixty sector 
projects to be held across the conven- 
tion this fall? It is not too late to con- 
tact your state or city promotion office 
and join in this group training of 8- 
step every-member canvass techniques. 
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Women over the Seas 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 





If My Instruments Could Speak 


By MARIAN O. BOEHR 


NCIDENTS that are told from mis- 

_ sion hospitals largely center on the 
various patients who come and go. 
Many cases are dramatic, some are 
chronic or routine. Yet each life is a 
particular story being unfolded. I have 
thought at times how interesting it 
would be to send home some of our 
medical instruments and let them tell 
the story of the hundreds of patients 
they have helped to heal here in our 
American Baptist Mission Hospital 
in Nellore, South India. Not just the 
medical part, of course, but the story 
of these people’s hopes and joys and 
griefs, their reaction to the Christian 
witness they have seen, and, perhaps 
for the first time, their learning of a 
God who loves them. What instru- 
ments would I send home? You might 
be surprised! 


Operating Room Light 


What would a hospital of 140 beds, 
with large maternity and surgical de- 
partments, be like without electricity? 
Perish the thought! We are grateful 
to have electricity, although we have 
not always had it, nor is it as reliable 
as we could wish. At times I have had 
to operate by flashlight when the lights 
failed. But it is not the flashlight I 
would send home; it is my big oper- 
ating-room light. What tales it could 
tell of life and death! 


I shall never forget one young 
woman from a distant village who was 
brought in an oxcart and needed an 
emergency operation. She was terri- 
fied. She refused examination at first, 
thinking I was a man. And why not? 
No sari or bangles or long hair, which 
are marks of the Indian woman. 
When we finally got her as far as the 
operating table, our nursing super- 
visor explained to her that we were 
going to pray to God before starting. 
As the nurse prayed, the patient gazed 
around in bewilderment—she could 
not see any god! Then the big over- 
head light was switched on. 

Immediately, the patient clasped her 
hands in a fervent namaskaram, and 
made obesience to the light. Never 
before had she seen anything so 
bright! She was sure it must be the 
god we had talked to. We hastened 
to explain to her that God was truly 
in the room, but as a Spirit. After her 
operation she had an opportunity to 
learn of the Christian faith. Many 
seeds are sown in the mission hospital 
that are later reaped by field pastors 
and evangelists. 


Thomas Splint 

Have you ever scen a ‘Thomas 
splint? It is a big contraption designed 
to put a broken leg into traction. Five 
years ago, when I came home from 





Marian O. Boehr (second left) and surgical team in Baptist Hospital, South 
India, where American Baptists serve people of Nellore in Christ’s name 
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the surgical supply store triumphantly 

with one to take to India, my doctor 
| father grinned and scratched his head 

at the packing problem. I think it 
| ended up by being packed with my 
bed springs. It has a real story to tell. 
| There was Hannama, an old Chris- 
| tian woman who fell and broke her 

hip. She was screaming with pain and 
| in shock on arrival. She was so old 
and frail and half-starved that I was 
afraid she would die. My shiny new 
Thomas splint came out of the cup- 
board and into action for the first 
time. The carpenter, the mechanic, the 
nursing superintendent, and several 
coolies gathered to rig up our first 
fracture-traction bed. For days Han- 
amma lay seriously ill. Then the mir- 
acle of healing began, and she gained 
in strength and vigor. In one month 
she was actively witnessing in our sur- 
gical ward. The number of souls who 
heard about Christ and the number of 
lives touched by her witness never will 
be known. 

Some months later, a ten-year-old 
Brahmin boy, son of a temple priest, 
was brought in with a broken femur. 
His name was Krishnamurthy, from 
the Hindu god Krishna. One day as 
I sat with the nurses on the floor in 
the surgical ward for evening prayers, 
the nurses turned to him and said, “All 
right, Krishnamurthy.” And he read 
with real meaning a whole chapter 
from the Gospel of John. 





Blood Transfusion Set 


The blood transfusion set would 
have the most exciting tales to tell. 
There are many that could be told, 
but here is one. 

Penchalamma lives in a _ village 
about thirty miles from here. She was 
dying from severe anemia and a large 
abdominal abscess. She and her rela- 
tives were simple village people. At 
first they refused all forms of treat- 
ment except medicine by mouth. But 
somehow, as the days passed, the 
nurses and Bible women and other 
patients won her confidence. She ac- 
cepted her first injection. Some days 
later the real triumph came when two 
of her men relatives submitted to give 
blood for transfusions for her. 

It made me think of another Man, 
a long time ago, who gave his blood 

for the remission of sins. What a 
donor he was, and how many lives he 
saved! Then the great day came when 
Penchalamma was taken to the oper- 
ating room for surgery with her full 
consent, and that of her relatives. She 
went home beaming happily. 


Appendectomy Clamp 


I think appendicitis is almost as 
common here as it is at home. Our 
latest case was a sweet two-and-one- 
half-year-old girl named Swarnalatha, 
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Grandmother and Swarnalatha. At 
right is mission nurse in attendance 


of the wealthy Reddy (landlord) 
caste. She had a severe case of ap- 
pendicitis with bowel obstruction from 
the adhesions. Her condition was so 
critical that I was afraid we would 
lose her. Yet she rallied enough to 
undergo a two-hour operation and 
recovered completely. Her old grand- 
mother clasped the child gratefully in 
her arms and said to me, “God has 
given her a second life.” And I know 
she meant our God. 


Suction Machine 


I think our suction machine would 
get priority rating. One of our real 


“miracles” was Kakshmamma, who 
went home having survived a nearly 
simultaneous attack of tetanus and 
typhoid fever. For weeks she lay un- 
conscious with high fever and having 
terrible spasms. Because she could not 
swallow, her throat was aspirated 
every fifteen to thirty minutes day and 
night. The old suction machine fairly 
hummed with constant use. We have 
never seen patients or relatives more 
grateful. 

And other tales our suction machine 
could tell of tiny children with diph- 
theria and tracheotomy tubes that 
had to be aspirated hour after hour; 
of babies with abscesses in their 
throats that had to be drained and 
who would have choked to death 
without the suction; of our multitudes 
of tonsillectomy cases and others. We 
thank God that we have been supplied 
with such good equipment to use here 
in India. 


Power Beyond All Instruments 


But it is far from being only the 
equipment, or the doctor’s or nurse’s 
skills, or the medicine that saves these 
people. We know that it is God’s work 
and not ours. His is the miracle of 
healing. We ask for your continued 
help and prayers. 


Tidings from the Yield 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Town and Country 
By HAROLD CG. LOUGHEAD 


T IS A PRIVILEGE to assist 

churches faced with the thrilling 
opportunity offered in rural commu- 
nities. When these churches are truly 
effective, what a rich contribution 
they make to the kingdom of God! 
The Christian church is God’s instru- 
ment for the redemption of all men 
everywhere. 


A Vision of Growing 


Ohio has many small churches that 
have never had the ministry of a full- 
time trained pastor.“As a result, they 
have not grown. It takes more than 
a preaching ministry to make a church 
effective. For this reason, it has given 
me great satisfaction to have assisted 
in the organization of four larger par- 
ishes in the past two years. Each par- 
ish has adopted a parish constitution, 
elected a council, and experienced an 
improved pastoral ministry. 

A layman in one of these parishes 
wept tears of joy as he expressed words 
of welcome to the pastor at the in- 


stallation service. Others of us shared 
his emotion as we heard him say, “For 
the first time in the history of our 
church we have a pastor who lives 
in our community.” This man’s vil- 
lage church caught a vision of grow- 





Lake. It gives satisfaction to try to 
alert’ all churches to their mission 
Town and country leaders at Green 
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ing to the point where they can 
support a pastor by themselves. There 
is a real possibility that they may start 
the erection of a parsonage this sum- 
mer. The spiritual revival in another 
open country church in the same par- 
ish was accompanied by wonderful 
improvements in their church prop- 
erty. 


Christian Stewardship 


About two years ago, I met with the 
pulpit committee of another church 
located in a tiny village. They had 
a parsonage and their pastor was com- 
muting thirty miles to a responsible 
job to supplement his income. He was 
a consecrated man who did his best 
for the church and received an an- 
nual cash salary of $1,800. He had re- 
signed because of ill health. 

After very serious consideration the 
pulpit committee decided to recom- 
mend to the church that they raise 
the pastor’s salary to $3,000, and re- 
quested me to give them information 
about well-trained candidates. A capa- 
ble young man just graduating from 
seminary accepted their call. 

This young man encouraged the 
church to participate in a sector proj- 
ect, which gave the church its first 
every-member enlistment for financial 
support. The result was that pledges 
were received for 35 per cent more 
than the total receipts of the previous 
year. A few of the tithers did not 
pledge, but counting their assured 
contributions the church’s financial 
prospects are very encouraging. 

As is well known, improved pro- 
grams and pastoral leadership, as well 
as the spiritual welfare of people, 
are dependent upon a more enthusi- 
astic acceptance of Christian steward- 
ship. I have assisted our area coun- 
selor of the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation in several sector projects. 
Churches have been guided in every- 
member enlistment and tithing adven- 
tures. One of our village churches, 
which thought that it had been doing 
a pretty good job in its finances, 
secured pledges for about 150 per 
cent more than its receipts of last year. 


Workshops Held 


Because the acceptance of Christian 
stewardship is so important for the 
future of our churches, we have been 
holding town and country workshops 
on the “Lordship of Jesus in Steward- 
ship.” These one-day meetings start 
with a Bible study and discussion of 
the nature, experience, and expres- 
sion of the Christian life. These are 
followed by three simultaneous ses- 
sions for the purpose of developing 
the kind of church program which 
the acceptance of the lordship of Jesus 
demands for children, young people, 
and adults. 
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Recently I received a request for 
financial aid from a pastor who is 
the first minister to live in a particu- 
lar community and give his full time 
to that church. He had the problem 
of not being able to live on the salary 
he received. I worked out a solution 
of his problem, but found he had an- 
other. How is his church going to 
care for a Sunday school, with about 
150 in attendance, which meets in a 
small sanctuary and two tiny rooms 
back of the pulpit? I scheduled a re- 
turn visit to talk with the church 
about providing room for their grow- 
ing congregation. 


Evaluation Visitation 


Perhaps one of the most effective 
projects is our church-program evalu- 
ation visitation. Upon invitation, 
sometimes alone and sometimes with 
a helper, I visit a church to observe 
its program and discuss the effective- 
ness of the work and ways of improv- 
ing it. Usually the visit comes on 
a Sunday, but in one case it was over 
a period of three days. 

In this case I met with leaders of 
every board, committee, and organi- 
zation of the church. A rather full 
report of the discussions, together 
with suggestions for further study, 
was prepared and sent back to the 


church. 
Leadership Major Responsibility 


Helping our churches to secure pas- 
toral leadership is a major responsi- 
bility which takes me to seminaries 
to interview seniors and to many 
meetings with pulpit committees. Sev- 
eral churches have been assisted to 
secure full-time pastors for the first 
time. We are gradually bringing a 
better-trained ministry to our rural 
churches. 

Serving as a pastor to ministers 
is a very enjoyable and important 
phase of my work. I wish that much 
more time could be spent in this way. 
Field work in the church dealing 





with church program is a challenging 
need that does not receive nearly 
enough time. 


Challenging Problems 


Better ways of giving vital assist- 
ance to many churches, which do not 
take advantage of the effective meth- 
ods and programs being offered by 
our state and national conventions, 
is one of my most challenging prob- 
lems. The success achieved through 
the use of improved methods is but 
widening the division between the 
fully cooperative churches and those 
giving half-hearted loyalty. 

I thank God for the Year of Baptist 
Achievement, the sector projects, and 
the Lay Development Program, but 
over half of our town and country 
churches in Ohio have not taken ad- 
vantage of these programs. What are 
we going to do for that group of 
churches? We shall have to find ways 
to assist them, so that they will con- 
sider the fellowship with American 
Baptists so vital that they cannot af- 
ford to lose it! It may be that failure 
to consider this problem seriously 
enough as a denomination is the cause 
of our lack of growth at the time our 
national population is increasing. 


Other Services Rendered 


Many other types of church con- 
ferences are attended: attendance at 
in-service training schools and con- 
ferences must be secured. Cooperative 
projects with other departments of 
the state convention program are ac- 
complished. Our home-mission study 
course for pastors is supervised, and 
ordinations, dedications, and installa- 
tions are attended. Sometimes it is 
necessary to help pastors who are in 
serious trouble. 

It is a very satisfying experience 
to assist churches in rendering a vital 
ministry so that persons and homes 
and communities are changed. I am 
grateful for the privilege of serving 
our Lord in town and country areas. 





Rural church in Timber Lake, S. Dak., where Jeanie K. Sherman is the pastor 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





School of Missions Workshops 


N EXTENDED OPPORTUN- 
ITY to train members of the 
committee on missionary and steward- 
ship education and potential teachers 
for the classes of the schools of mis- 
sions will be provided in about thirty 
areas of the convention this fall. 
These will show how to plan for, or- 
ganize, and promote a school of mis- 
sions; how to know the available re- 
sources and materials; and how to use 
the leaders’ guides, books, and other 
resources. 

It is hoped on the basis of these 
experiences that in another year each 
state will be able to put them on a 
regional basis. 

Those who should attend are: po- 
tential and selected teachers for 
classes of the school of missions for 
all ages; chairmen of the committee 
on missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion in the church; chairmen of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education in 
the association; chairmen of chil- 
dren’s work; chairmen of youth work; 
chairmen of adult work; chairmen of 
missionary and stewardship education 
for women; pastors; and chairmen of 
the committees (or boards) of mis- 
sionary promotion and of the World 
Fellowship and America for Christ 
Offerings. 

The list of workshops planned fol- 
lows: 


September 14 ....... Groton, Mass. 
. eee Cleveland, Ohio 

October Be cated ahs gi er Indiana 
14—17 Southern California (4) 

BE a Suhail East New York 


18-19 Northern California (2) 
19 Buffalo, West New York 

20-22 Bay Cities Union, 
California (3) 





ADULT GUIDE ON 


Japan 








‘ 
x 
4 i 
Adé P. Stearns 
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SS Oregon (3) 

26 .... Hightstown, N. J. 

29-Nov.1 ..... Washington (3) 
November 11 ...... Minot, N. Dak. 


12 ..Minneaopolis, Minn. 
14 ... Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


eee Nebraska 
EE ee ee Iowa 
I Milwaukee, Wis. 
TU. ainne sick Olhca an Illinois 
4 6s0deaied Chicago, II. 
. Fer Detroit, Mich. 


State convention and city society 
leaders will be assisted in each of 
these by either Florence E. Stansbury 
or William J. Keech of the depart- 
ment of missionary and stewardship 
education. 


Books 


Voices from Japan. Christians 
Speak. Compiled. Stimulating stories, 
cover designs, and art work contrib- 
uted by outstanding Japanese leaders. 
Authoritative and inspiring. Baptist. 
$1.00. 

This Is Japan. By William Axling. 
Illustrated. Teams with important 
facts and human-interest incidents. 
50 cents. 


Mt. Vernon Place 
Has 134 New Tithers 


A total of 134 members of Mount 
Vernon Place Church, Washington, 
D.C., who previously had not been 
tithing, agreed to tithe for a test 
period beginning February | and ex- 
tending to Easter this year. Before 





the close of the test period a number 
had increased their annual pledge to 
the church, thus indicating that they 
planned to continue to tithe through- 
out the year. Previously only about 
seventy members of Mount Vernon 
Place were tithers. 


This increase in tithers resulted 
from an intensive stewardship em- 
phasis sponsored by the stewardship 
committee during the month of Jan- 
uary, and participated in by several 
organizations of the church, including 
the church school, the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, and Meth- 
odist Men. 

Nine classes in adult and young 
adult departments of the church 
school substituted a special course 
in stewardship for their regular 
courses during the four Sundays in 
January, and several other classes de- 
voted one or more periods to a con- 
sideration of stewardship. The Wom- 
an’s Society actively participated 
through discussions and distribution 
of literature through their several 
circles. The Methodist Men showed a 
film on tithing. Literature on tithing 
was distributed both by mail and 
through the church school. 

The pastor, Albert P. Shirkey, ac- 
tively supported the tithing program, 
stressing it each Sunday during Janu- 
ary, either by special announcements 
or in his sermons. On the last Sunday 
of the month, he preached on tithing. 
Publicity was prepared and carried 
out through both the weekly church 
bulletin and the church publication, 
“Mount Vernon Columns.” 

The leadership feels that this has 
greatly deepened the spiritual life 
of the church and enriched the lives 
of those who are tithing. They con- 
fidently anticipate that many, by 
tithing during the test period, will be 
convinced that this is a superior 
method of giving. Ernest H. Reed is 
chairman of this stewardship em- 
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October 
Isaiah 40-66 


“ee eee eee 


Che Bible 





November 
1, 2 Peter, Jude 


December 


Matthew 


Book of the Month 





phasis.—The Methodist Layman, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
‘Monganga’ 


Monganga is a full-color film on 
missionary medicine. Many have seen 
this film in its showings on television. 
Filmed in a remote native village in 
the Belgian Congo, Monganga is an 
absorbing story of a medical mission- 
ary, John Ross, a resourceful, ener- 
getic, and inspiring individual whose 
example speaks admirably for all med- 
ical missionaries throughout the world. 
John Gunther, noted author of the 
best seller Inside Africa, is the film’s 
principal narrator. 

To reflect the dedication of Dr. 
Ross and to indicate the full scope of 
his activities, the Smith, Kline & 
French camera crew filmed him mak- 
ing the rounds in his hospital com- 
pound, treating yaws, elephantiasis, 
and African sleeping sickness; in- 
structing mothers in a prenatal clinic; 
performing surgery; delivering a 
baby; and teaching a cripple how to 
walk. In addition, the crew followed 
the doctor to the mission leprosarium, 
where the treatment of many of the 
patients was chronicled. On a half- 
day trip up the Momboyo River, a 
visit was made to a primitive, semi- 
pygmy tribe deep in the jungle. 

Aside from Dr. Ross’s medical ac- 
tivities, a sequence of the film covers 
the many other tasks faced by a mis- 
sionary living in a primitive country. 
He acts as organist in the church on 
Sundays; he repairs his own outboard 
motor; and he even supervises brick- 
making and construction of new 
buildings. This film, which was first 
shown on a nation-wide color tele- 
vision program, has been described as 
a documentary in which “beautiful 
photography, skillful editing, and a 
script of simple directness combined 
to tell an inspiring story” (Jay N. 
Tuck, New York Post). 

This film, from the documentary 
television series ““The March of Medi- 
cine,” was produced by Smith, Kline 
& French Laboratories, manufactur- 
ers of ethical pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. It is being 
offered on a free-loan basis through 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. N.Y. It is full- 
color, 16 mm sound film. Time, 55 
min. 
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Graded Church School of Missions 


Making New Friends 


ODAY EVERYONE wants the 
newest tools to do the very best 
job in every field of work. Education 
not only needs but demands the best. 
Our two mission-study themes of 
the year provide opportunities for 
study, work, service, worship, and fel- 
lowship for the boys and girls. Your 
committee on missionary and steward- 
ship education should begin now to 
plan for a graded church school of 
missions, in which the children’s 
groups—primary and junior—are ac- 
tive participants. 

If for some reason there is not a 
graded church school of missions 
scheduled for your church, then by all 
means, plan to have a series of six to 
eight afternoons after school for these 
two age groups of boys and girls, so 
that they may have the fun of enjoy- 
ing one of these studies and, in so far 
as possible, experience the growth of 
challenging new ideas and new friend- 


ships. 
Worship Center 


This summer with a group of 
children thinking together about 
“Worship Around the World,” a wor- 
ship hanging and worship center were 
developed, which in a visual way rep- 
resented their interest and concern in 
spreading the gospel of Christ around 
the world. With the song “Our 
Thoughts Go Round the World” ring- 
ing in their hearts, they planned and 
spray-painted a worship hanging 
showing a world, with children of 
many countries around it, under the 
caption “God Loves All Children.” 

On a table immediately in front, 
another group placed a globe, dressed 
simply made pipe-cleaner dolls in the 
costumes of many countries and linked 
them arm in arm around the world. 
An open Bible completed the worship 
center. As the children sang on the 
last day together, “Our Thoughts Go 
Round the World,” the teachers all 
felt that this experience had helped 
both themselves and the children to 
experience anew our oneness in Christ. 


Books 

Making New Friends: in Japan, in 
the United States, provides material 
for leaders to help them lead boys and 
girls into some new understandings 
and appreciations of our Baptist work 
in Japan and in the United States. 

Stories by Noah Brannen from the 
Inland Sea will captivate your boys 
and girls alike. Marguerite A. Calder, 


Thomasine Allen, and Vida Post all 
have contributed true stories of their 
work. Your boys and girls will be de- 
lighted to read letters from Japanese 
boys and girls who have learned to 
love God at Mead Christian Center 
or in Kuji. Service projects, too, are 
to be found in this publication. Your 
group wants something to do? See 
pages 8 and 9 for a listing. There you 
will find names and addresses of mis- 
sionaries, along with general instruc- 
tions regarding mailing of parcels to 
Japan. 

Making New Friends: in Japan, in 
the United States contains stories by 
pastors in this country, showing how 
integration of people from all racial 
and cultural backgrounds is slowly but 
surely becoming a reality in our Bap- 
tist churches. There are already some 
six hundred churches where there are 
some evidences of this trend. 

Christ came to save the whole 
world! We who love him are brothers! 
Let us begin to live out the truth of 
what we say we believe. Are you ready 
to face up to integration in your 
church? Are you willing to help your 
boys and girls become a part of the 
kind of Christian thinking that will 
make possible a truly welcome atmos- 
phere for all who seek to worship in 
your church? Making New Friends 
will help you, with stories of real life 
situations. 

Use this Baptist publication along 
with the basic study books on each 
theme. 





MAKING NEW FRIENDS 


+ IN JAPAN 
+ IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Ingemar 


Blond and blue-eyed little Ingemar 
was born in Sweden. His parents came 
to live in Canada when he was three 
years old. At first it was often puzzling 
and disconcerting for him that the 
boys on his block did not understand 
Swedish or Estonian, the two lan- 
guages he knew. But the neighbors in 
the building all took a fancy to the 
little newcomer, who was so friendly 
and enthusiastic, but who could not 
speak English. They all tried to help 
him master a new language, and be- 
fore very long he could stand on his 
own among the children of the neigh- 
borhood. 

And then the day came when Inge- 
mar started going to school. He was a 
big boy now, five years old. Speaking 
English was so much fun and much 
easier now than either of the two lan- 
guages he had learned first. He made 
friends readily and used to tell his 
mother the names of boys and girls 
who were his new playmates. 

One day his mother asked him: 
“Are there any colored children in 
your class—any children with a darker 
skin?” 

“Yes,” said Ingemar, “we have one 
boy who is very dark.” 

“Do you play with him?” 

“No, I don’t, because he is black.” 

His mother then tried to explain 
something important to the little boy, 
and he listened. 

“You know, Ingemar, God made 
some people with lighter skin and 
some with darker, just as some have 
light hair and others have dark hair, 
and it does not really make a differ- 
ence, does it? If you should be the 
only boy with light hair and blue eyes 
in a group of children who are all 
dark, wouldn’t it be sad if they did 
not want to play with you? This dark 
boy may be very nice—maybe you 
would like to get acquainted with 
him?” 

Ingemar listened thoughtfully. He 
likes to have things explained to him. 

Time went on and Ingemar and 
his parents came to New York city to 
visit. Now six years old, he occupied 
himself for a while in his grandpa’s 
and auntie’s home, but there were no 
children. 

“I want to go outside and play with 
the kids!” insisted the little fellow. He 
could hear the voices of children, play- 
ing in the street. 

“All right, let’s go,” said Aunt 
Tabea, and together they went down- 
stairs. She introduced him to a group 
of children. 

“This is Ingemar. He has come for 
a visit from Canada.” 

The children gathered around him, 
and he asked for their names. They 
were all “of a darker skin,” but that 
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made no difference. The newcomer 
was welcome and soon they were all 
jumping from the stoop and running 
a race to the corner. Then they played 
“tag.” 

As others of their usual playmates 
came in order to join the games, the 
Negro boys told him their names. They 
seemed to be Italian and Puerto 
Rican. But they were just “other kids” 
to Ingemar. The tallest of the Negro 
boys seemed to be his special friend. 
The two of them decided which game 
they were going to play next. When 
Mother and Dad came home from 
town they saw their son all excited 
and having a wonderful time. 

The following day the family went 
to the beach and Ingemar collected 
all kinds of shells. After a hot day 
everybody was glad to get home. Inge- 
mar stretched himself—he had been 
asleep all the way. Then all of a 
sudden he jumped out of the car, 
remembering his box of shells in the 
trunk. He grabbed it and dashed across 
the street, calling his new friend from 
a distance: “Look, Michael, what I 
got! A whole box of shells!” Every- 
body admired his collection. 





There was no more playing that 
evening, because it was time for supper 
and bed. 

The next day the family went out 


together. Ingemar was quite sun- 
burned. His back felt so hot that he 
opened the buttons of his shirt, trying 
“to let the fresh air in.” As soon as he 
saw the children from a distance he 
ran up to Michael, the boy with the 
dark brown eyes. 

“Mike,” he called out, “I got a bad 
sunburn! Want to see it?” 

Being friendly can be so natural!— 
TaBEA Koryjus, Missionary-Director, 
Christian Friendliness Department. 


Film on Missionary Education 


Growing as World Friends—This 
color filmstrip for leaders shows how 
the missionary education of children 
begins in babyhood and is continued 
through kindergarten, primary, and 
junior years. Drawings are by Janet 
Smalley and the reading script by 
Grace Storms Tower. Rental, $2.50, 
from your Baptist film library. 

Making New Friends: In Japan, In the United 


States. 75 cents. American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety book stores. 
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New Experience in Sendai 


ODAY IS the third day this 

week that I have had to miss 
classes in order to drive for groups 
of our teachers to visit primary schools 
all over Sendai city, the purpose be- 
ing to induce students to enter our 
junior-high department in April. We 
drove nearly thirty miles over good 
roads and bad, visited nine schools, 
and got the car into one or two tight 
places, but got out of them all right. 
We got back at 3:45, but I still had 
an English Bible class with high- 
school girls, and a teachers’ conver- 
sation class in our living room. But I 
gave the teachers coffee and cup 
cakes, and we had a very informal 
meeting instead of a serious lesson! 
I was ready for bed by 7:30, and was 
“out like a light” until 6:45 the next 
morning. 

The first experience for me of visit- 
ing primary schools in Japan was in- 
teresting from several angles. I was 
glad to contact some teachers I had 
barely known before; meeting the 
principals and sixth-grade teachers 
was an experience in itself; every 
principal was a man, though some 
had women head teachers. The men 
did the talking! Some were cordial 
and some were for all the world like 


pulled-down curtains! In the yards 
of some schools, we were greeted en- 
thusiastically by youngsters who 
crowded right up to the car. Some of 
them were eager to try out their 
limited English—invariably beginning 
with “hello.” 

Another thing was in regard to 
choice of a place to find our noon 
meal; one group of teachers chose the 
more dignified foreign-style restaurant 
“Beniya’s,” where many business men 
and some army personnel go for 
lunch; but the physical-education 
teachers chose a little restaurant that 
has the reputation for serving the 
best pork chops in town! They were 
good, too! 

My classes had to go untaught—but 
no doubt they were delighted. And 
I enjoyed every minute of this new 
experience!—ABBiE G. SANDERSON. 


‘The Bible Pillow’ 


At junior-high camp at Granville, 
Ohio, a group of young people under 
the direction of Mrs. Donald Boone, 
Fredericktown, Ohio, put on the play 
“The Bible Pillow,” the story of Ado- 
niram and Ann Judson. 

The play relates the story of Ado- 
niram in prison in Burma at Ava, 
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and the way he saved the translation 
he was working on by hiding it in 
the pillow. 





Junior-high members of cast in play 
on the Judsons, “The Bible Pillow’ 


Three of the boys who took part in 
the production were dressed in Bur- 
mese costumes, Ann wore an heirloom 
dress of that period, and the others 
were dressed as prisoners. 


HI! 

It is a thrill for me to spend my 
year of interning, working with you in 
the Fellowship Guild and World Out- 
reach. Through this coming year, I 
shall be sharing with you what is 
happening in the guild chapters across 
the country. 

I hope to meet many of you this 
year as I do my traveling. I should 
like to hear from you, so that I may 
let others know what types of pro- 
grams and activities you are having. 

May God bless you as you con- 
tinue in his service. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarjoriE WILSON 





Guild Girl Is Tops 


One of Oregon’s most prominent 
Fellowship Guild girls has received 
another honor. Evelyn Andrus, of 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oreg., 
was awarded a Fulbright scholarship 
for one year’s study in France. 


National Guild 
House Party 


It was an exciting week for the 157 
Fellowship Guild girls and counselors 
who attended the eighth national guild 
house party, July 13-20, at Green 
Lake, Wis. The theme of the house 
party, “How Great My Task,” was 
presented in the personal devotions, 
worship, Bible study, discussion groups, 
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skill classes, guild conferences, fellow- 
ship, and recreation. 

Because of the delay in getting the 
furniture to Green Lake for the Abbey 
Prayer Tower, we were unable to have 
our formal dedication service. Our 
plans will be carried over until next 
year. The tower will be called the 
Guild Prayer Tower. 

The Bible hour, led by Mrs. Frank 
Sack, of Detroit, Mich., Bible school 
teacher, and public-school teacher, re- 
lated ways to study the Bible and to 
find in it the answer to our theme 
thought. The Bible stories told will 
never be forgotten. 

During the vesper hour Mrs. Delno 
Baker, of St. Louis, Mo., chairman of 
the board of education, turned our 
thoughts to the ways we can use our 
lives to do our task. Her heart-warm- 
ing illustrations of those who have 
found their task were helpful in think- 
ing about our task. 

The theme conference groups on 
our American Baptist mission fields 
enlightened to the girls facts about the 
people, culture, needs, and the pro- 
gram carried on there. Some of the 
girls were asked to give reports on 
special countries, and found many new 
and exciting facts about that country 
that they had not discovered before. 

In the interest groups, each girl was 
able to improve or develop a new 
skill. By the sound of the reports 
from the individual groups they had 
a wonderful time venturing out into 
new fields. 

Sandy Schoeninger, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., national guild chairman of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship for 1956— 
1957, presided at all sessions with 
poise and graciousness. Sandy also 
planned a party for the first night 
which took us around the world and 
conducted a daily skill group on rec- 
reation. Sandy has been appointed by 
the fellowship to serve as the national 
guild chairman for the coming year. 


eens... 





Marjorie Wilson 





The evening features included 
splendid talks by our missionaries. 
Alice H. Townsend told of her work 
in Gauhati, Assam; Marilyn Graves 
told us about her work at the Fresno 
Christian Center, Fresno, Calif.; and 
Mrs. Charles R. Osborne told of the 
work she and her husband do at the 
Anadarko Christian Center, Ana- 
darko, Okla., with our Indian Ameri- 
can friends; a demonstration by Lois 
J. Anderson, of radio and TV depart- 
ment, of audio visual aids that can be 
used; a beautiful candlelight service 
to install the national, state, associa- 
tion, and local guild officers; a presen- 
tation by the drama group of the play 
written by Mrs. Louise Crothers, of 
Royal Oak, Mich., entitled “Discards 
with Love”; and talks by two gradu- 
ates of our American Baptist training 
schools where we can prepare for our 
task. 

The climax of the week of fun, 
fellowship, and learning came the last 
night during the consecration and 
communion service. 


Michigan Guild 


The week end of June 28 found ap- 
proximately 260 Fellowship Guild 
girls from across the state of Michigan 
going to the beautiful campus of 
Hillsdale College for the state guild 
house party. 

“What on Earth Are You Doing?” 
the theme of the house party, was 
presented effectively in the theme- 
conference groups and during the 
cathedral hour. During the theme- 
conference period, the girls were 
asked this question and tried to find 
the answer in some of their discus- 
sions. In the cathedral hour, Lois 
Warner, of Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, had everyone think 
of the spiritual aspects of the question. 

This question was asked of the mis- 
sionaries who were present, and they 
told of their work. Esther Davis, 
Christian friendliness missionary, of 
Chicago, told of many of her thrilling 
experiences. The experiences Ver- 
neida V. Dega had in Assam were 
exciting to listen to. Ruth Kalling, 
missionary to Japan, presented her 
work. 

One of the highlights of the house 
party was the conferring of the rose 
degree upon one of Michigan’s out- 
standing guild girls, Joyce Parker. 

Mrs. Robert Manogg, national 
guild counselor, presided at this serv- 
ice. After the Sunday dinner the girls 
and counselors gathered on the front 
lawn of East Hall, forming a friend- 
ship circle. 

After repeating the guild covenant 
and the singing of “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds,” everyone said good-by 


until the next year. 
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Writing Christ’s Message 


By GOLDA MORFORD 


HE TELEPHONE rang. A voice 

was heard, saying, “Would you be 
willing to accept the nomination for 
the position of vice-president of the 
business and professional women in 
the Woman’s Baptist Mission Soci- 
ety?” 

“What would I have to do?” 

“Not much, really. Attend a few 
meetings. Send on any information 
which comes to you, but that wouldn’t 
amount to much since this work is so 
new no one seems to know much 
about the whole thing.” 

“T have so many jobs now I can’t 
find time to do much for any one of 
them. I shouldn’t take on another.” 

“Oh, come on! There just isn’t any- 
body else to do it. We have to have a 
name for each office. You really won't 
have to do any work. Just let me put 
your name down.” 

“Well, then, you can put my name 
down, but, remember, I am just too 
busy to do much work.” 

The office of vice-president of busi- 
ness and professional women was 
filled! Too often that has been the 
manner in which this important office 
has been filled. 

In 1951, the National Council of 
American Baptist Women established 
a division of business and professional 
women. The aim of this division is: 
Every gainfully employed woman 
working in her church business and 
professional women’s group with the 
Woman’s Society. Included in the di- 
vision’s purpose are the following 
two points: 

|. Develop a program to meet the 
specific needs of employed women. 

2. Help to strengthen the National 
Council of American Baptist Women 
through concentration upon its pur- 
pose: “To unite Baptist women in 
their devotion to the Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, through a program that 
will cultivate a nussionary spirit and 
a definite commitment to active par- 
ticipation in attaining the objectives 
of the American Baptist Convention.” 

Progress has been made. Strength 
has been added to the total program 
of the National Council of American 
Baptist Women by interesting em- 
ployed women who previously were 
disinterested or uninformed regarding 
our woman’s program. However, the 
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progress made has not been commen- 
surate with the potential of Baptist 
business and professional women. One 
asks oneself, “Why? Why are Baptist 
business and professional women not 
uniting in greater numbers to act as a 
powerful factor within the Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society?” 

To obtain an answer to the above 
question—and the answers to some 
other questions concerning business 
and professional women’s work—a 
questionnaire was recently sent out 
to all association vice-presidents of bus- 
iness and professional women through- 
out the American Baptist Convention. 
Replies were received from twelve 
states: four Eastern states; three cen- 
tral states; and five Western states. 
The returned questionnaires, there- 
fore, gave a coast-to-coast sampling of 
business and professional women’s 
work. 

The most startling and perhaps the 
most discouraging information re- 
ceived—and yet the most challenging, 
if faced in terms of “what are we 
going to do about it?”—came in an- 
swer to the following questions. Why 
did you accept the position of asso- 
ciation vice-president of business and 
professional women? What did you 
hope to accomplish? 

The majority of replies can be sum- 
marized in three answers: 

1. I believe that to increase busi- 
ness and professional women’s work is 
one way to serve God. 

2. I had no knowledge of the work, 
nor what could be accomplished 
through it, but accepted because I 
was asked and because it was stated 
that there would be little to do. 

3. I thought I could pass on mate- 
rials from state level and again report 
to state level. Those who were willing 
to pass on information also indicated 
that their interest centered mainly in 
the woman’s work, but not in the 
business and professional women’s 
phase of the program. 

Although fewer than 30 per cent of 
the answers indicated that vice-presi- 
dents of business and professional 
women’s work chose this position be- 
cause it was one way to serve God, it 
was a great satisfaction to know that 
today there are even 30 per cent of 
our business and professional leaders 





who realize that this business and pro- 
fessional women’s work will offer an 
opportunity to serve God. 

These women may be in the minor- 
ity, but minorities have always been 
tremendously powerful and have often 
secured enough adherents to turn into 
a majority. This is what we hope for 
in regard to those of our leaders who 
are now in the minority, but who do 
see our business and professional work 
as a means of serving God. 

The remaining 70 per cent of the 
answers should give the leaders of 
Baptist business and _ professional 
women’s work real food for thought. 
These answers were, as stated above, 
“to pass on information” or “to do 
little.” The conversation at the be- 
ginning of this article must have been 
typical of that exchanged between 
nominating committees and candi- 
dates for the office. 

It was interesting to note that 
wherever business and _ professional 
women accepted the office of vice- 
president as a result of a similar con- 
versation, then, in those areas business 
and professional women’s work was 
handicapped from the beginning. Few 
women accept jobs “because they are 
easy,” and then give to those jobs 
their dedicated lives. It seems dis- 
couraging to realize that nominating 
committees must be minimizing the 
“job opportunities” in business and 
professional women’s work. 

Almost four years ago one evening, 
I received a telephone call from a 
member of the nominating committee 
of the Detroit Association of the Wom- 
an’s Baptist Mission Society. I shall 
never forget that call, which chal- 
lenged me to serve. I quote: 

“I hesitate to ask you to carry more 
responsibility. I know you already 
have enough to keep you busy. How- 
ever, we have a task that needs doing. 
It is a challenging job. It is the job 
of association vice-president for busin- 
ness and professional women. For you 
it will be like receiving a blank piece 
of paper on which you may write 
God’s message. It will not be an easy 
job, rather the opposite, but it will be 
a rewarding one. We feel that, if you 
take this office, you will go a long way 
toward building business and profes- 
sional women’s work in Detroit. With 
God’s guidance, which you will seek, 
you will write his message on your 
blank piece of paper. Will you accept 
the office of vice-president of business 
and professional women for our asso- 
ciation?” 

If in the Detroit Association the 
business and professional women’s 
work has progressed more rapidly 
than in some other areas, it is due to 
the fact that the challenge “to write 
God’s message” was the basis for ac- 
cepting leadership responsibilities. 
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I Shall Not Want 


Thanksgiving Program with Family-Life Emphasis 


By IRIS 


ScriptuRE: Psalm 23. [Choose 
someone who reads clearly and re- 
quest her to emphasize especially the 
personal pronouns.| 

Hymn: “We Gather Together to 
Ask the Lord’s Blessing,” or another 
Thanksgiving hymn. 

[This program may be presented as 
a simple dramatization, using three 
characters: a mother and two chil- 
dren. Setting is a home scene. The 
mother is seated with a bowl of 
cracked nuts on her lap. She is busy 
picking out the kernels. At the end of 
the program two women speak from 
the audience.| 

Moruer: Hickory nuts are so hard 
to pick out, but Thanksgiving comes 
only once a year and the children do 
enjoy hickory-nut cake so much. I 
promised them I would make one for 
this Thanksgiving. As a matter of fact, 
I am really glad to have the chance 
to sit down and rest for a while. I 
have been working so hard cleaning 
the house. [As mother finishes speak- 
ing, the door opens and a small child 
enters. | 

Jounnie: Look, Mama, see what 
I made at school today! [He proudly 
holds up a turkey cut from brown 
construction paper and colored with 
crayons. | 

MotTHER: What a lovely turkey! 
Did you make it all by yourself? 

Jounnie: Yes, I made it. The 
teacher showed us how to do it. See, 
it will stand up! [While Johnnie is 
demonstrating how the turkey will 
stand on the table, Marilyn, a little 
older, enters.| 

Mari.yn: See my Pilgrims, Mother! 
[She holds up two paper dolls dressed 
like Pilgrims.] I am going to decorate 
our Thanksgiving dinner table with 
my Pilgrims. 

JounnieE: Oh, no you're not! 
Thanksgiving Day is turkey day and 
my turkey goes on the table. Don’t I 
get to put my turkey on the table, 
Mama? 

MariLyN: You are wrong. Thanks- 
giving is the day we celebrate the 
Pilgrims’ landing at Plymouth Rock, 
and so my Pilgrims go on the table. 
[The children begin to quarrel be- 
tween themselves, first one calling out 
that it is turkey day and the other, 
Pilgrim day. The mother watches 
them with a bewildered, hurt look. 
Then she speaks.] 
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Motuer: Stop, children! Stop your 
fussing this very minute. |The children 
became quiet and turn to face their 


mother.| 
MarityNn: I am sorry, Mother. We 
won’t quarrel any more. [I'll let 


Johnnie put his turkey on the table. 
Moruer: It is I who should be 
apologizing to you children, not you to 
me. It is not your fault that you do 
not know the meaning of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. It is our fault. Daddy and I 
have never taken the time to explain 
why we celebrate Thanksgiving and 
what it should mean to each of us. 
The fact is, we have never taken time 
to give you much religious instruction 
of any kind. I guess we have assumed 
that someone else would do it, not 
realizing that as parents it is our job. 
Come, sit down here beside me, I 
want to talk with you about Thanks- 
giving Day. The information you have 
is partially true. You see, Johnnie, it 
is customary to have turkey for 
Thanksgiving dinner; and, Marilyn, 
the first Thanksgiving in America was 
celebrated by the Pilgrim Fathers. But 
that is only part of the story. The 
Pilgrim Fathers were not celebrating 
their landing on this continent; they 
were thanking God for all his good- 
ness and mercy in providing for them 
and in watching over them during 
that first year in the New World. 

Jounnie: Does God look after us, 
too, Mama? 

MorHer: Yes, my dear, he does. 
We are just like the Pilgrims. Every- 
thing we have is a gift from God. We 
today have so much more to be 
thankful for than the Pilgrims, yet 
we seem to have lost the true spirit 
of Thanksgiving which they had. You 
see, children, God provides us with 
work to do and then he gives us the 
strength to do it, just as he gave the 
Pilgrims a good crop of corn and 
beans to supply their needs. 

Marityn: Who told you about 
God, Mother? 

MorHer: It was my mother who 
first taught me about God. As part 
of our family devotions each day, she 
used to read wonderful stories from 
the Bible. She took me to Sunday 
school, where I learned many verses 
from the Bible. One verse that comes 
to my mind now is from the Psalms: 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 


not want.” 





Jounnie: What does that mean? 

Moruer: It means that God looks 
after us just like a shepherd looks 
after the little lambs. If we trust God 
and live for him, he will provide all 
our needs, just as the shepherd guides 
his sheep into good pasture. God has 
been very good to us, but we have 
not said “thank you” to him for all 
his blessings. 

First WomaAN [in audience stands 
and speaks|: This family is like many 
families today. Too many, I am 
afraid. We have given our time and 
attention to preparing a wonderful 
holiday dinner, fixing a lovely center- 
piece for our table, having our house 
all spic and span—and_never stressing 
the most important part, the meaning 
of it all. It is just another example of 
our putting all the emphasis on things, 
rather than on principles and ideals. 
There is really no excuse for our neg- 
ligence, we were brought up in Chris- 
tian homes. Most of our parents, busy 
as they were, took time to teach us 
the Christian way of life. [Sits down.] 

SeEcoND Woman [in audience 
stands and speaks|: We are a new 
family in this neighborhood and I am 
so glad that I was invited to come 
today. Back home we always went to 
Sunday school and church regularly, 
but since we moved into this new 
community—well, it is just different 
from our old home church. There is 
no one to say, “We missed you last 
Sunday.” So we have found it easy to 
stay at home. We have been working 
so hard, trying to get our new home 
all fixed the way we want it and 
nearly every week end we have had a 
big project planned. That meant no 
time was left for church and Sunday 
school. So we have just drifted along 
and our children have missed the 
church school. But I can assure you 
that we all will attend church and 


church school next Sunday. [Sits 
down.]| 
MorHer: [Turns from children 


working at table.| We parents act 
strangely sometimes. We concern our- 
selves so deeply about the physical 
welfare of our children and miss that 
other important part—their spiritual 
development. However, things are 
going to be different from now on. 
We are going to attend Sunday school 
regularly and start living as Chris- 
tians should. [She turns to children.| 
You will not want for Christian train- 
ing, for we shall make time and take 
time to help by doing our part. You 
need to know that the Lord is your 
shepherd. [She takes Bible from book- 
case, returns, and sits at table. Opens 
Bible to Twenty-third Psalm.] Here 
is where we read in the Bible that “the 
Lord is my Shepherd.” It is the 
Twenty-third Psalm. [She begins to 
read as curtains are drawn.| 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Fellowship « Growth e Action 








Program for the Year 
Theme: ‘My Church and 


EFORE LINING up your pro- 

gram for the year, it would be 
well to take a moment to review the 
threefold purpose of American Baptist 
Men: to lead men into a vital relation- 
ship to God, through personal faith 
and commitment to Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord; to encourage the 
enlistment of men in effective Chris- 
tian service in church and community; 
to advance and support the wider 
work and program of the American 
Baptist Convention and its cooperat- 
ing agencies. 

This year’s theme, along with the 
Lay Development Program, gives par- 
ticular emphasis to the word “effec- 
tive” in the second statement. 


Program and Project Ideas 


Take time in your November meet- 
ing for a buzz session, using the two 
questions, “What is your best program 
idea for 1957-1958?” and “What is 
your best idea for a service project for 
our fellowship?” Try to tie the pro- 
gram subjects you finally select into 
the general theme for the year “My 
Church and I.” 

At the fall meeting of one of our 
active state men’s councils, each offi- 
cer and association president was asked 
to describe briefly the No. 1 local 
Men’s Fellowship program that moti- 
vated the best attendance. Here are 
some of the ideas they brought forth: 

DecEMBER—Devotional Program. 
Make this an evening of devotion and 
inspiration. Use musical recordings, 
stories illustrating dramatically the 
effect of the true Christmas spirit on 
the lives of ordinary people, poetry, 
Scripture, devotional pictures. Have a 
discussion of the questions “What is 
the ‘Christmas Spirit’?” and “Why 
doesn’t it last all year?” 

January—Sur prise Program. Actu- 
ally, let the secret leak out to all the 
men except the pastor. Do a “This Is 
Your Life” program on him, digging 
up old pictures, stories about his past, 
recordings from friends far away; and 
have in attendance as many friends as 
possible from near-by towns. To help 
throw him off the track, you might 
enlist his help in planning and execut- 
ing some other type of program, which 
you will actually use at some later 
meeting. 
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Fesruary—Church Sweethearts. 
This title will sound odd to some. All 
the better, for advertising. What better 
place to find a mate? And what better 
place to cement family ties? Decora- 
tions in the Valentine theme. Have 
quartets and soloists ready with ap- 
propriate love songs. Present corsages 
—to the wife married the longest, the 
one married the shortest, the one with 
the most children, and so forth. Have 
each couple tell how they met, and 
what the church has meant in their 
lives. 

Marcu—Green Lake Night. At- 
tendance at Green Lake is limited to 
relatively few in any one church. Why 
not give the rest a treat, with slides of 
a conference in session and a descrip- 
tion of the beauties provided for us 
there, as well as a bird’s-eye view of a 
summer’s program? If no one from 
your church has been there, ask your 
state officers for suggested speakers, 
preferably with slides at their disposal. 

Aprit—T alent in Our Church. Ask 
each man’s wife to tip you off on his 
musical, acting, or artistic talent, if 
you do not already know it. For those 
who have no particular solo talent, 
visit the library and dig up some really 
humorous skits. Try to make use of as 
many men as possible. Be careful to 
have individual numbers short, so the 
program will not drag. 

May—Father and Son Banquet. 
Baseball season is now well under way. 
Write the National or American 
Leagues for films of the big leagues in 
action. Talk by a layman on “From 
Sand Lot to Majors,” using life stories 
of some great players. Apply to the 
game of life, particularly in the 
church. Need for rigid discipline and 
hard training here, too. Follow with 
dart baseball. 

June—Evaluation Night. Again use 
a buzz session technique and ask your 
men to develop the following ques- 
tions: (1) What is your best sugges- 
tion for “getting through” with the 
Christian message to the unchurched 
people in our community? (2) What 
one thing done by our Men’s Fellow- 
ship has made the greatest impact on 
our community this past year? (3) 
Assuming a work party next month, 
what bit of “face lifting” or property 
improvement do you consider to be 
most needed in our church property? 








Follow with games. A checker tourna- 
ment for the less active, volleyball or 
balloon volleyball for those who like 
sore muscles. 

Juty—W ork Party. One of the best, 
from a fellowship standpoint. And one 
that will interest some men who would 
rather be wall flowers at some other 
kind of meetings. Each man should 
bring any tools or paint brushes he can 
supply. Have work and materials well 
organized. 

Aucust—Steak Fry in the Park. 
Work up that appetite with volleyball, 
horseshoes, shuffleboard, or a softball 
game. After dinner, gather around the 
campfire—string instruments, if avail- 
able for a sing from memory. Fellow- 
ship songs, winding up with favorite 
hymns. Going around the circle, ask 
each man to speak briefly, frankly, 
about “What My Church Means to 
Me.” 

SEPTEMBER—Installation Night. 
Plan well for a meaningful dedicatory 
experience. Ask the pastor to speak 
on “Finding a Job,” helping the men 
to see their responsibility for service 
that matches their particular abilities, 
in the work of Christ. 

Octosper—Christian Politics. A 
discussion of the stake every Christian 
has in the correct operation of a de- 
mocracy. Special discussion of issues 
or candidates in next month’s elections 
that should be supported or defeated 
because of Christian principles. Be 
sure to avoid discussing candidates or 
issues that are not in this category. 

Do not forget, “My Church and I” is 
the theme. The above ideas are given 
to be helpful in arousing interest and 
enthusiasm for attendance each month. 
Be sure to review the laymen’s page in 
Missions each month for additional 
program content in which the spiritual 
and theme emphases will be developed. 


Ready for This Month? 


Have a last-minute meeting of the 
committee for this month’s meeting 
and go over every detail thoroughly, 
particularly with reference to “host- 
ing” the guest speakers. Arrange to 
have some of your men pick them up 
and take them to the meeting. Also, 
lay out the whole program on a time 
schedule and try to adhere to it. It is 
easy to let a meeting like this drag. 
See September Missions for details. 

It is essential that this entire meet- 
ing be conducted in a spirit of good 
fellowship. Put forth an extra effort 
to make the visiting speakers feel at 
home. Introduce them to each man 
they do not know, telling enough of 
the man’s background, including oc- 
cupation, hobbies, number of children, 
and so forth. After dinner, gather 
around the piano for a joyous and 
rousing sing. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





CALIFORNIA 
The San Diego Story 


The San Diego Baptist Association, 
recently formed, is the outcome of the 
merger of the San Diego Baptist City 
Mission Society, which was organized 
in 1921, and the Southwestern Baptist 
Association. Because the two groups 
were serving virtually the same con- 
stituency, and at the same time neg- 
lecting certain areas of work, each 





Charles L. Talley 


organization, in 1955, elected a com- 
mittee of ten for the purpose of study- 
ing the possibility of merging the two 
groups. Randel R. Mixon, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Chula Vista, 
was moderator of the association; 
George S. Thompson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, National City, 
was president of the board of directors 
of the San Diego Mission Society. 

The two committees came to be 
known as the “Committee of Twenty.” 
Dr. Mixon was named chairman, and 
Charles L. Rhodes, secretary. With the 
organization of the San Diego Baptist 
Association, Cyril I. Reid, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, La Jolla, was 
elected moderator. 


Talley Named Executive 


Following the merger, a committee 
was appointed to secure an executive 
director. This director would be a 
member of the staff of the Southern 
California Baptist Convention, and 
would be responsible for coordinating 
and promoting all of the denomina- 
tional work in the churches of the 
association. Unanimous approval fell 
upon Charles L. Talley, who had been 
secretary of the student department of 
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the Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention. Mr. Talley began his work in 
San Diego on September 1. 

Although each of the departments 
of the association is functioning, the 
church-extension department is receiv- 
ing the greatest impetus, because of 
the needs in this particular field. 


Land Options Secured 


A thrilling story of church extension 
has been presented, not only to the 
association, but to the various church 
groups, by Fred E. Edwards, who is 
chairman of the department of church 
extension. After careful surveys, op- 
tions have been taken on properties in 
the new subdivisions of San Diego 
County in the ratio of one church for 
each twenty thousand population. In 
a county population of over 800,000, 
land has been purchased for fifteen 
new American Baptist churches. 

A religious survey shows a 55 per 
cent increase in population in this area 
since 1950. A large percentage of these 
newcomers are Baptists, who come 
from the Southern and Eastern parts 
of the country. California has long 
been known as the land of the cults, 
but independent surveys indicate that 
over 50 per cent of the population of 
this state attend no church at all. 

All these factors indicate that San 
Diego County offers one of the richest 
mission fields in the United States to- 
day. This was one of the underlying 
reasons why the newly formed associa- 


tion was started. The old organiza- 
tions, with their overlapping duties 
and ineffective programs, had to be 
combined into a new forward-looking, 
fast-moving organization capable of 
handling the present emergency facing 
the churches. 

SELWYN SMITH 


JAPAN 
Sightless Disciple 


On the island of Yuge there is a 
preaching place—the home of a blind 
man. Kawamura San, in his late fif- 
ties, has held meetings in his home 
for seven years. It is his fourth home 
in these islands; his other three, each 
in a different town, were burned down 
during the Second World War. 





Mud-and-Reed House 


The house itself is very poor. It is of 
thin mud-and-reed walls, with a beaten 
earth floor, and loose windows to slide 
against the winter cold. For warmth, 
Kawamura San must sit next to his 
tiny charcoal brazier with his worn 
overcoat pinned close at the collar. Yet 
there is warmth in the entire house 
when the people come. 

First to come on a Saturday evening 
are the children, twenty-five to thirty 
of them. They sing with great enthu- 
siasm as Kawamura San suggests the 
melody from the ancient organ. Then 
his fingers trace the Bible story over 
the raised Braille dots. And after the 
reading, the story is retold in exciting 
fashion, with spontaneous explana- 
tions thrown in. Aluminum lyen coins 
(one-third cent) tinkle in an offering 


bag, a childlike voice offers childlike 








Dennis Garrett, building-fund chairman, wields shovel as ground is broken for 
a New Frontiers church—Pea Ridge Baptist Church, Huntington, W. Va. The 
late Hugh D. Pickett, state convention secretary, center, and Walter D. Hick- 


man, pastor of church, look on. Attendance each Sunday 80-100, first year 
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thanks, and bedlam follows the sing- 
ing of Sayonara (“Good-by”). 

Then, fifteen to twenty junior-high- 
school girls arrive. And at eight, the 
adults gather, tired from the week’s 
work. The adults are few because of 
the difficulty of being a Christian in 
a rural village. And they are lonely 
because they are few. 


Fellowship Hour 

There is fellowship in the hymns 
of praise, the heartfelt prayers, a ser- 
mon in stumbling Japanese, and the 
offering. More fellowship follows after 
the service, as for an hour or more 
they talk. 

In the after-service fellowship I can 
make my greatest contribution. I am 
a proof that they are not alone. I 
am a witness for hundreds of other 
churches and thousands of members 
who are interested in them and who 
care for them. 

We do not share words so much as 
we share life. . . . God is praised each 
month for the brothers who have sent 
the missionary to this little unimpor- 
tant island to witness again to the love 
which binds us together. 

G. GERALD GANO 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Training Conference 
Nineteen new American Baptist 


missionaries were among the 138 young 
men and women who attended the six- 
week missionary training conference 
sponsored annually by the National 
Council of Churches at Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 

“This year’s crop of missionaries up 
at Allegheny College will help destroy 


the old picture of the maladjusted 
fanatic who seeks escape from himself 
in a foreign country,’ wrote the 
Meadville Tribune a few weeks ago. 

Today’s missionary is both a hu- 
manitarian and a diplomat,” the re- 
porter continued, enthusiastically. “He 
is a humanitarian because he ministers 
to the physical and spiritual needs of 
those around him; a diplomat because 
he respects and tolerates the customs 
and views of other people and does 
not thrust his ideas arbitrarily on 
them.” 


Missionaries Are People 


These are things which denomina- 
tional boards of foreign missions have 
known for many years, of course. But 
as a great many people still regard the 
missionary as the “church mouse” of 
the total Christian ministry, it should 
be emphasized once again that mis- 
sionaries are people—more interesting 
than some, because they have so many 
kinds of experiences and skills, and 
happier than a lot of others because 
they put everything they have into 
what they want to do most. But they 
are everyday people, just the same, 
with no aura of saintly virtue or illu- 
sions as to their superior qualifications 
for preaching the gospel. 

The reasons these young people gave 
for becoming missionaries were as dif- 
ferent as the individual. Yet “the need 
to do something worth while,” “to find 
a meaning in life,” and “to practice 
what others preach” were basic state- 
ments they all could make. 


Staff of Experts 
To help them do the difficult jobs 


they have set for themselves, the com- 








Students at Baptist Divinity School, Insein, Burma, playing musical instru- 
ments from America. Thra Mooler writes with regard to the instruments: 
‘We have been using them profitably in our evangelistic work. Thank you 
for all you did for me while in America.’ Group has visited Toungoo Hills 
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mittee on missionary personnel of the 
National Council’s division of foreign 
missions each year gets together a staff 
of experts in Bible study, psychology, 
linguistics, and area studies who con- 
duct rugged courses in which exami- 
nations must be passed. 

In addition, prominent educators, 
churchmen, medical missionaries, and 
Christian nationals from various world 
areas are invited to lecture and hold 
discussions with the “students,” all of 
whom have already been appointed by 
the denominational foreign boards 
which help sponsor the conference. 

With notebooks crammed, heads 
swimming with wise counsel, voices 
hoarse from testing new language 
sounds, and ears ringing from listen- 
ing to tape recordings of the Vai, 
Pushtu, or Kpelle tongues, the young 
missionary at Meadville relaxed with 
ping-pong, tennis, a swim in the col- 
lege pool, or a ball game—if he was 
not taking flying lessons. 

But the real reason he was there 
was not forgotten for a minute.” Every 
other calling requires specialized train- 
ing,” Bette Meyer commented, “and 
the missionary needs it perhaps most of 
all in this revolutionary world.” She 
and her husband, Robert, are assigned 
to Japan. 

“The decision was not ours, I 
know,” said Bob. “God just took it out 
of our hands.” And, in one way or 
another, that is probably what hap- 
pened to everyone studying and wor- 
shiping together at Meadville. 

ELsa KRuUSE 


SOUTH INDIA 
Report from Jamshedpur 


Our last year in Jamshedpur, before 
furlough, has been the most unusual 
year of our term. Two changes have 
taken place which have affected us 
and the work of the church. Our 
school was enlarged to include classes 
from nursery school through high 
school, and the Church of Christ 
called M. Singh Ramanjulu to be its 
pastor. 


Steel Company Expands 


In last year’s report, we mentioned 
the plans for the expansion of the steel 
plant by the Kaiser Company. This ex- 
pansion is now well under way, and 
there are over eighty American fami- 
lies in residence here. In addition to 
these American families, a number of 
new English and German families 
have come to assist in Jamshedpur’s 
industrial development. The Church 
of Christ has had a unique opportun- 
ity to help these families adjust to life 
in India. Mr. Ramanjulu has been 
highly successful in making friends 
with both Indians and Europeans, 
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and under his leadership the church 
and school have operated as one unit. 

One of the major problems which 
the new families have had to face has 
been the sudden transition from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar. Most of 
the people flew directly to India from 
their homes in North America and 
Europe. Their first reactions have been 
as varied as the colors of a monsoon 
sunset. Dismay, and even fear in one 
family, for example, have been coun- 
terbalanced by the delight of another 
family in strangeness of things Indian. 
Our aid was sought in providing edu- 
cation and recreation for the children, 
and in suggesting ways in which their 
parents could profitably use their leis- 
ure time. 


School Enlarged 

Since we already had a kindergar- 
ten, the Kaiser Company officers asked 
us to expand our school to care for 
their girls from first grade through 
high school. The boys were able to 
enter Loyola, the local Jesuit school. 





We agreed to take the girls with the 
understanding that cost of equipment 
and maintenance be the responsibility 
of the Kaiser families. Because of our 
limited classroom space, we were soon 
confronted with confusion and disor- 
der. Our appeal for help to the Kaiser 
engineers had a prompt response, and 
partitions were installed to separate 
the classes. Also, the Kaiser Company 
agreed to put up a separate building 
for the high-school classes. This build- 
ing will be financed the end of this 
month. 

It has not been easy for Mrs. Vichert 
to operate this school, as the problems 
have been many. The only textbooks 
we had were for the senior Cambridge 
course, and this course was not meet- 
ing the needs of the American high- 
school girls. After much thought it 
was decided to send for the extension 
courses of the University of Califor- 
nia. These courses have now arrived 
and will be used in the high-school de- 
partment. Our present enrollment is 
106. 





Women Have Leisure 


Foreigners in India enjoy more leis- 
ure than they do at home because so 
many routine tasks are done by serv- 
ants. Women, in particular, find it 
difficult to avoid boredom, because 
they have little or no housework to do. 
Mrs. Vichert decided to organize spe- 
cial-interest classes for American and 
Indian women who had more free time 
than they knew what to do with. The 
classes have been well attended. 

These classes have served the duai 
purpose of providing new interests and 
of assisting Indian and American fami- 
lies to become better acquainted. They 
have led to an increased desire on the 
part of the members to do social work. 
At Christmastime a group of the 
women made dolls and then gave them 
to healthy children of leprous parents, 
who otherwise would have had no 
Christmas. The women were so im- 
pressed by these children and their 
needs that they decided to continue to 
help and serve them throughout the 
new year. 
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FATTHFULLY 


and 


WITH A SMILE! 


SERVING ... 





SPANISH AMERICAN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


512 South Indiana Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 





Mrs. Roy L. 


cupancy. 


For more than 35 years the Seminary has served well our Spanish-speaking American Bap- 


tist churches in the United States as well as in other Latin American countries. 


Your gift will EXPAND the service . . . and the smile! 


Stone, efficient, secretary-bookkeeper at the 
Seminary greets a donor to the Expansion Program with a smile 
in her voice and reports that the campaign now totals $113,000 
with the first of the three new buildings nearly ready for oc- 
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1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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how to open the door 
of a college 


Both of these girls possess a magic key which can open the 
door of a college for a qualified freshman. Their parents evoked this 
magic fifteen years ago when they purchased M & M Benefit Board 
annuities. Payments on these annuities were accumulated through 
the years to help toward college expenses. These payments continue 
to help throughout the college years, then provide regular retire- 
ment income for the parents in their later years. 


M & M Benefit Board annuities are a sound investment which 
works two ways: they bring a lifetime income to the investor; 
then the residue of the principal sum remains with the Board to 
strengthen its program of aid to ministers and missionaries of the 
American Baptist Convention. 





For further information concerning annuities, please write: 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
of the American Baptist Convention 
75 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 























ANDOVER NEWTON 
Theological School 


@ One of the American Baptist denomination’s principal sources of 
Ministers, Directors of Christian Education, Missionaries and 


Chaplains 
@ Outstanding faculty of consecrated Christ-Centered scholars and 
teachers 
cunmage —— ae si see @ Located in the historic Boston community which offers many 
ayrong cultural and educational advantages 


Shown above left to right: Dr. John M. Billinsky, 

Director of Summer School; Ndabaningi Sithole, 

Southern Rhodesia; Tuck Wah Lee, Hawaii; : ° : , =m. a 
Ralph Boyer, Ohio @ Pioneers in seminary training for 150 years 


ANNUAL FALL LECTURES 
October 16, 1957 


Greene Lecturer English Lecturer Southworth Lecturer 
Albert C. Outler, B.D., Ph.D., D.D. David H. C. Read, M.A., B.D., D.D. Claude M. Fuess, M.A., 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern The Madison Avenue Presbyterian _ Ph.D., Litt.D., L-H.D., LL.D. 
Methodist University, Dallas, T exas Church Former Headmaster, Phillips Andover 
, New York, New York Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Direct Inquiries to President Herbert Gezork 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 
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John Answers God’s Call 


The most satisfying happening of 
the past year has been the decision of 
the president of our youth fellowship 
to give his life to full-time Christian 
work. John Siromoni has been an elec- 
trical engineer in Jamshedpur for a 
number of years, but he has never been 
completely happy in his job. He has 
felt that he should be giving full time 
tc his Master. This year, he resigned 
from his position and enrolled in 
Bishops College in Calcutta to train 
for the ministry. Since John has been 
active in all our church activities, we 
miss him greatly, but we rejoice with 
him in his response to God’s call. 


Physical Developments 


In looking back over our five and 
one-half years in Jamshedpur, we are 
impressed with the physical develop- 
ments that have taken place. A new 
plant, which will double Tata’s steel 
production, will be ready to start oper- 
ation in 1958. Related companies are 
speeding up their production to keep 
pace with the steel plant. Thousands 
of new families have come to Jamshed- 
pur, and all the town facilities are 
stretched to the limit. To help cope 
with the expanding population, hous- 
ing projects have been started both by 
Tisco and independent companies. 

The Kaiser Company has erected 
bungalows for ninety-nine American 
families and has put up temporary 
housing for the Indian staff. The 
golden jubilee park of Tata’s will be 
completed this year. The Parsis have 
erected a fire temple and the Catholics 
have built a cathedral. In the face of 
Jamshedpur’s growth our Baptist re- 
sponse has been woefully inadequate. 
But there is always tomorrow, and we 
can share the optimism of Jesus that 
greater works will be done in the 
future. 

CLARENCE G. VICHERT 


THAILAND 
Mahachai Chapel 


With all the great and important 
meetings going on all over the world, 
the small gathering in a fishing village 
near Bangkok would seem highly insig- 
nificant. 

Still, to those gathered there and to 
the American Baptist Mission in Thai- 
land, Saturday, July 20, was a signifi- 
cant date. It was the dedication of a 
small chapel in Mahachai, Samud 
Sakorn province, fifty-three kilometers 
west of Bangkok. 


New Work Started 


This marks the beginning of Chris- 
tian work in this area, and is the first 
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STUDY 
FOR 
ADEQUATE 
CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 
through the 
church-related 
vocations 


Young women high school graduates committed to full- 
time Christian service are invited to consider enrolling. 


For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P.O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Oscar Henderson, President 
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FOR INSTITUTIONAL CHAPLAINCY 


e A broad basic curriculum 








eA cooperative training program 
with California correctional and 
mental institutions and _ local 
hospitals. 


e An atmosphere of concern for all those in need of Christ 
and His healing ministry. 


Dr. Ratpu M. Jounson, President 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 
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work of the American Baptist Mission 
started among the three million Chi- 
nese in Thailand outside Bangkok. 

The chapel itself is small, consisting 
of a single store-front building with 
two main rooms. It is situated on the 
busy market street where men, women, 
and many, many children of the area 
gather daily. The main Buddhist tem- 
ple is a block away. 

The main room opens directly on 
the street. Hoffman’s Christ and the 
Rich Young Ruler hangs in the front 


and asks the provocative question, 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” Along the walls are other pic- 
tures of Christ as he lived among the 
fishermen of Galilee—which is inter- 
esting, because these people in Maha- 
chai are for the most part fishermen. 


Dedication Service 

The dedication service, led by Mis- 
sion Secretary Carl M. Capen, opened 
with the hymn “The Church’s One 
Foundation.” Unveiling the sign on 








*1957 fall term. 


4 (CENTRAL SEMINARY ANNOUNCES 


the appointment of the 


AL Reverend ROGER FREDRICKSON, B.A., B.D., $.T.M. 


Visiting professor of homiletics and evangelism* 


Rev. Fredrickson is the dynamic minister of the First Baptist Church of 
Ottawa, Kansas. He is widely respected as an outstanding young leader in the 
American Baptist Convention and in the Baptist World Alliance. A graduate 
of Ottawa University and of the Andover Newton Theological School he has 
a fine background as a scholar, pastor, and effective preacher. 

another step in strengthening Central’s program of quality training. 
Write: 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 


President Paul T. Losh, 
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EASTERN prepares men and women for 
leadership in many fields. For catalog and 
information concerning your chosen career, 
write Office of the Dean. 
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the building front was Acharn Lek 
Taiyong, general secretary of the 
Church of Christ in Thailand. A dedi- 
catory prayer was given by Pastor 
Lim, of the Chinese Baptist Church 
in Bangkok. Missionary William W. 
Cadwallader gave the welcome and 
expressed felicitations to those who 
had come. As missionary in charge of 
the chapel, Mr. Cadwallader also ex- 
plained the purpose of the new ven- 
ture. 

Scriptures were read both in Thai 
and in Chinese, and then Acharn Lek 
addressed the group. Missionary Rich- 
ard E. Gregory sang “The Prayer oi 
St. Francis.” Statements were made by 
the assistant mayor, the chief of po- 
lice, the chief judge, and the minister 
of education of the province. And after 
the service—a feast. 

Planned week-end activities in the 
new chapel include English classes, 
afternoon visiting, a service of evan- 
gelistic preaching and films each Sat- 
urday night, and a Bible class and 
worship service Sunday. Both mission- 
ary personnel and national workers 
will help until eventually a Chinese 
co-worker is obtained. 

Rutu D. CapwALLaADER 


New Hospital Planned 


It is just over three months since 
we moved to Chiengmai. We are now 
happily established in our little house 
and busy at work. 

Just prior to starting work at Mc- 
Cormick Hospital, I made a trip into 
the mountains to visit an area where 
we might possibly build our own little 
hospital and clinic. Missionary An- 
drew T. Yousko was my companion, 
and we flew to Maesaring, changing 
there into a small six-seater plane 
which took us northward to Khun 
Yuam, and to the Burma border. 

With porters and guides we then 
followed a trail into the mountains, a 
rough, winding, rising, and falling 
trail which led along dry river beds, 
with the heat reflected from the hill- 
sides so intense that it was almost im- 
possible to breathe. After several hours 
we came to the first of many Karen 
villages. 


Medical Help Needed 


The town where we spent the night 
was one of the dirtiest, smelliest, pov- 
erty-stricken places imaginable. The 
buffaloes and pigs, which had been 
brought in for the night, were clus- 
tered around and under the hut, and 
all night long cats and dogs and evil- 
smelling children and adults passed by 
our beds. 

The next day, we entered a larger 
and cleaner village where we spent 
two days and nights. Here the people 
looked more prosperous and certainly 
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a complete 


CHARLES W. RANSON, General Secretary 
International Missionary Council 


GOD'S FOOL 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


The story of 


commitment 
to God and 


the oriental 


Relying completely on God “to 
guide and provide”, George N. Pat- 
terson, a young Scotch engineer, 
gave away all he possessed to fol- 
low a path that led to Tibet and 
Red China—to danger, adventure 
and, finally to total surrender of 


God’s Fool is told “with verve, 
humor, literary skill and refresh- 
ing freedom from conventional re- 
There shines 
through its pages a genuine mis- 
sionary passion and an unconquer- 














cleaner. Soon they overcame their 
self-consciousness and brought along 
their sick babies and children, and 
eventually everyone for miles around 
with an ache or a complaint crowded 
into our house—a clinician’s paradise 
(or should I say nightmare) : rickets, 
worms, chronic malaria, old fractures, 
peptic ulcers, goiters, and many other 
diseases. 

Our path took us in a wide semi- 
circle through another eight or nine 
villages, where we stopped briefly, ate 
a meal, examined and treated patients, 
and then pushed on. Everywhere we 
went there were ignorance, poverty, 
dirt, ill health, fear, and superstition; 
one desperate struggle for existence. 





Where to Begin! 


On reflection, the enormous extent 
of the task of serving these Karens in 
their mountain habitat is staggering. 
It is difficult to know where to begin: 
education, improved agriculture, med- 
ical aid—all are needed. What was 
most encouraging was the fact that 
most of the people listened attentively 
to our Karen evangelist, and many of 
the people expressed a desire to be- 
come Christians. 

Back here in Chiengmai every day 
is crowded and time passes quickly. 
The hospital occupies almost all of my 
waking hours, and as in many other 
countries the patients are numerous, 
their needs great, and doctors few. 
Diagnostic facilities are sadly lacking, 
and we are all called upon to do things 
beyond our training and skill. It is 
then, especially, that we are conscious 
of the sustaining power of prayer. We 
are busy drawing and redrawing the 
plans for our future home and hos- 
pital. These plans have been approved 
by our executive committee, and are 
approaching the blue print stage. 

Joun M. C. BissetrT 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Congo Conference Report 


The joint council of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies’ 
Congo Mission met recently at Kim- 
pese, Belgian Congo, Africa. 

The one important thing at this 
year’s conference was that it was no 
longer a missionary conference, but 
rather a conference of station repre- 
sentatives who sat down together for 
a week to plan the work for this next 
year and the years to come. ‘This year, 
each station sent two missionary and 
two Congolese representatives. To- 
gether, we struggled with the budgets 
of each station and each department 
of the work. Together, we juggled staff 
to try to use everyone to the best ad- 
vantage. Together, we made plans of 
advancing into undeveloped areas in 
Sona Bata, Boko, and along the new 


Alone in 
all the world... 


“CARILLON 
AMERICANA”* 


Until you hear ‘‘Carillon 
Americana,” you simply can- 
not know the full beauty and 
inspiration of carillon music. 
Introduced at Florida’s famed 


SINGING TOWER 


the “Carillon Americana” 
places entirely new tone colors 
at the command of the artist 
at the console. To bell tones of 
traditional majesty, the caril- 
lonneur can now add the en- 
chanting voices of the plucked 
harp and silvery celesta. More- 
over, he can vary the harmonic 
content of each note and chord 
at will. The result is a musical 
panorama far richer than caril- 
lons have ever offered before. 


The “Carillon Americana” 
thus gives a wider choice to 
those interested in acquiring 
fine carillons for churches, 
schools or colleges. Whatever 


your requirements in bell 


instruments, you'll find an 
appropriate answer among the 
many Schulmerich instruments, 
ranging from the new “Carillon 
Americana’”’ to automatic 
single-bell instruments for 
liturgical use. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


*“Carillon Americana” is a trademark of 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


CS107 Carillon H:Il, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS 


























Léo-Kenge road. Together, we faced 
our shortage of medical workers and 
tried to work our way through. 
Many Sects 

This country of ours threatens to 
be torn apart because of the multitude 
of sects which are now working un- 
derground. Both the church and the 
state are threatened. Wise Congolese 
see no help in this scattering of their 
people, but many are the unwise who 
seek quick salvation in one of the 
many false leaders. 

For this reason, plus the all-impor- 
tant Christian one of fellowship, we 
are thankful for this forward step. We 
pray that from now on we shall be 
together in our plans and work in 
Congo. And when the Congolese grow 
so that they surpass us in the work and 
in representation at our conferences, 
we hope that we shall continue to 
work together in Christian love. 

I hope this gives you a feeling of the 
hope and joy we have in Congo these 
days. It was present in our conference. 
We want it to be with us on all our 
stations and in all our work. 

PHYLLIS L. BENNER 








The New Book by 


MARGARET 
T. APPLEGARTH 


__ Twelve — 
Baskets Full 


Inspiring stories of Christian stewardship 
of time, talent and treasure. “It is the finest 
book in the Christian stewardship field . 
immediately useful to pastors and speakers 
as a source of illustrations. It should be in 
every woman’s group.” T. K. THompson, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Steward- 
ship and Benevolence, National Council of 
Churches 
At your bookseller $3.00 

HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 

Answers to Quiz on page 5 

(1) In our own practices we largely 
conform to the principles of this world. 
(2) To develop strong, self-supporting 
churches. (3) Let them propose to 
amend the Constitution by repealing 
the ten amendments in the so-called 
Bill of Rights. (4) The Associated 
Church Press. (5) Suction machine. 
(6) Harold C. Loughead. (7) Robert 
W. Spike, Jn But Not of the World. 
(8) 260. (9) Rev. and Mrs. Chester 
Galaska, Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hodges. 
(10) True. (11) Warren Mild. (12) 
Our system of government. (13) 15. 
(14) True. (15) 90th. (16) 50 per 


cent. 
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Gilms... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 








Universal Bible Sunday 


On December 8, Universal Bible 
Sunday will be observed. There are 
a number of materials available for 
use on this special Sunday. 


Motion Pictures 


372. Another S pring—Modern por- 
trayal of the parable “The Barren Fig 
Tree” as found in Luke 13:6—9. Time, 
30 min. Rental, $9. 

235. Bible on the Table—Every 
time Johnny Martin delivers grocer- 
ies to the Harmon’s, he sees a Bible 
lying on the table. Finding it used in 
a family worship, he introduces the 
idea into his home. Time, 28 min. 
Rental, $8. 

315. This My Son—“The Prodigal 
Son” is taken literally from the Bible 
story and placed in a modern setting. 
Color. Time, 30 min. Rental, $15. 

373. Formula for Failure—Modern 
portrayal of the parable “The Dis- 
honest Steward” as found in Luke 
16:1-13. Time, 30 min. Rental, $9. 

228. 45 Tioga Street—Christians 
today who live with the Bible as their 
guide, is the subject of this film. Time, 
32 min. Rental, $9. 

222. Fire upon the Earth—History 
of the Christian church from the Pro- 
testant viewpoint from Pentecost to 
the World Council of Churches. 
Color. Time, 27 min. Rental, $10. 

202. The T This is 
the story of an American church 
worker in Europe as he tries to help 
a German refugee family, and meets 
opposition from them. Time, 62 min. 
Rental, $10. 





Filmstrips 


F240. Discovering Hidden Treas- 
ures—Actual photographs of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the country in which 
they were found. Color. Rental, $3; 
sale, $6.50. 

F103. Story of Our Bible—The 
origin of the Bible, how it was written, 
translated, used, and so forth, from 
Old Testament times to modern, is 
the subject of this filmstrip. Rental, 


$1. 















More Impressive 
Christmas Programs 
A complete selection of dis- 
tinctive styles and quality 
fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-9 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories) ; 
J-9 (Children’s Robes): 
P-9 (Pulpit Robes); B-9 
(Baptismal Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 





NEW YORK 1.4 Y 
366 Fifth Ave 








: You can PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


$ Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for - 
- authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. M1’ « 


© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


eeeeeoeoeeoeoooo oo eae eeaaart” 


Catalog and fine selection of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pulpit 
or Choir. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


NOW. 3 SIZES 














Unbreakable . _ . noise-free . . . 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
i. earlyte munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 
ATT La FREE sample of each size 


Sudbury BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. %. 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 














Church Furnishings 
of Distinction 


IN WOOD, METAL OR STONE & 






ens 






MeCKAE & CO. SS 














FOLDING 
BANQUET 








Direct Factory 
Prices & Discounts 


Lodges. Schools 
and All Organiza- 
tions. 

Over 46,000 in- ° 
stitutions own 

and use modern AND 
Monroe Folding 
Banquet Tables. 
Write for the new 
MONROE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, 
Folding Chairs, ! 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers,- ctc. 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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OUR NEW BOOKS 


Letting God 
Aelfe You 


John A. Redhead. How 
believing Christians can 
find strength for daily liv- 
ing through a vital rela- 
tionship with God. $2 





YOUTH PROGRAMS 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
GROWTH 


Ruth Schroeder. 32 com- 
plete worship programs 
for youth, on basic Chris- 
tian beliefs and growth in 
Christian discipleship. $3 





GROUP SOCIALS 
FOR EVERY MONTH 


Jane Kirk. 70 complete 
socials, arranged by 
months; a section on 
large-scale entertain- 
ments; helps on food 
service. $2.95 


A TEEN-AGER’S 
GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL 
SUCCESS 


Erma Paul Ferrari. 
Friendly, helpful advice, 
from the Christian view- 
point, on the teen-ager’s 
personal affairs, $2 








AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


October, 1957 











Cluk Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





tg hegeng is an important month 
for club managers. Usually, the 
greatest number of new subscriptions 
are obtained during this month. Each 
church is asked to put on a vigorous 
campaign to secure renewals from 
present subscribers and to secure new 
subscriptions. During October, a spe- 
cial rate of 7 issues for $1.00 is avail- 
able for new and gift (new) subscrip- 
tions. 

October 20 is designated as Mis- 
sions Magazine Sunday. On that day 
pastors and club managers are urged 
to stress the importance of Missions 
magazine, and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the members of the congre- 
gation to subscribe. See that someone 
is designated to speak before each 
church-school department and class in 
behalf of Missions. The club man- 
ager should make mention of the spe- 
cial October offer during the services 
cn that day. Perhaps the pastor would 
preach a missionary sermon, using il- 
lustrative material from MIssIoNns. 

# 

Since October 20 is also Laymen’s 
Sunday, it would be appropriate for 
the laymen to get behind the plans to 
promote the sale of Missions, point- 
ing out that the laymen’s page con- 
taining program suggestions appears in 
each issue. 

A packet containing materials to be 
used in observance of MuIssIoNs 
Magazine Sunday has been mailed to 
each pastor and club manager. Sub- 
scription envelopes and additional 
posters may be obtained by writing to 
the New York office. 

If it is not possible to observe 
Missions Magazine Sunday on Oc- 
tober 20, please select some other Sun- 
day more suitable to fit into your 
church program. However, the special 
offer of 7 issues for $1.00 is good only 
during the month of October. 

a 

Because of greatly increased costs, 
subscription prices will be raised on 
January 1, 1958. However, the old 
rates will be in effect through Decem- 
ber. October affords an excellent op- 
portunity to approach each subscriber 
and secure the renewal at the rate of 
3 years for $3.50. This, too, is a bar- 
gain because the subscriber will save 
$2.50 over the new one-year subscrip- 
tion rate. 

Do not limit your activities to those 
whose subscriptions are expiring now. 
We will extend subscriptions from 
whatever date they were entered. 


Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘“‘Sunday’’ look for years. 


Write for eataleg C-5 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N. Y. 











MISTLETOE AT CHRISTMAS 


Christmas orders for mistletoe mailed 
parcel post. State desired delivery date. Or- 
der by Dec. |. 25¢ a sprig. Quantity prices 
on request. Proceeds for the building fund. 

Sierra Sanctuary 
(Formerly Auberry Indian Mission) 
Auberry, California 

















Proud and Happy 
in Old Age 


because of an American Bible Society Annuity! 








RR ~ 
que UAL-PURPOSE 
annuity with wees 
pousre-Prorect!© 
REsERves 


Those who enjoy 
a regular guaran- 
teed income from 
the American 
Bible Society An- 
nuity Plan are so 
happy in their independence, so free 
from worry, most actually live longer 
than people without annuity in- 
comes. Official records prove this. 


Purchase of such an annuity also 
helps support the work of supplying 
Bibles to the peoples of the world in 
their own tongues. Won’t you help? 


Send coupon today! 








| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ; 
j 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

| Please send me, without obligaiion, your book- | 
| let M-710, entitled “‘A Gift That Lives.” 
Name | 
! ee a a 
{ City _ Zone___State______ | 
hci dennis a 00h dns anes ee eeets atin das aml pits J 
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CLASSROOMS, KANTO GAKUIN UNIVERSITY, JAPAN 


IN CHRISTIAN COLLEGES overseas, the 
work goes on by day and by night so 
that more of the leaders of tomorrow’s 
world may bear a witness for Christ. 
Night and day, and year after year, your 
money will help keep the lights burning 
in a Christian school if you can give to 
foreign missions through one or more 


annuities. 


AN ANNUITY is a Special Gift Agreement 
by which the Foreign Mission Societies, 
in exchange for a specified gift, agree to 
pay a definite sum semi-annually to 
the annuitant for the remainder of his 
life. A reserve fund is maintained to 
assure these lifetime payments. The 
Societies depend on these gifts for a 
part of their support. 


For rates and other details, write for the free leaflet to: 


Mrs. Philip S. Curtis 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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Ss tian THE STIRRING HISTORY OF 
enture BAPTIST MISSIONS 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1703 Chestnut Street 168 W. Monroe Street 352 South Spring Street 913 Grand Avenue 2001 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 3, Pa Chicago 3, Ill Los Angeles 13, Calif Kansas City 6 Mo Seattle 1; Wash 
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‘THEY believed in 
pledging! 





